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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH ECONOMIC 
SCIENCE? 


EDITH AYRES 


ROFESSOR Lancelot Hogben in the introductory chap- 
ter of his book Mathematics for the Million writes: 
History shows that superstitions are not manufactured by the 
plain man. Our studies of mathematics are going to show us that whenever 
the culture of a people loses contact with the common life of mankind 
and becomes exclusively the plaything of a leisure class, it is becoming a 
priestcraft. It is destined to end, as does all priestcraft, in superstition.’ 
This belief has been voiced before, and it is sometimes intended 
as a piece of advice to ordinary people to inform themselves 
more fully of what is going on in the world of intellectual special- 
ists. Actually the advice should be good in both directions—to 
specialists as well as to the uninformed—but in the modern 
world of endowed schools and official support professors have 
little incentive to keep in touch with the common life of man- 
kind unless their work is understood and criticized by ordinary 
people, and, when necessary, challenged. 

Two interesting attitudes can be observed today among edu- 
cated people outside the academic or professional traditions. 
They show, on the one hand, a growing interest in simple and 
easy popularizations of theories in the natural sciences, and, 
on the other, a growing disgust with theories of economics and 
sociology. Perhaps there are dangers in popularizations, but 

* Lancelot Hogben, Mathematics for the Million (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 


1937), P- 19. 
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there are certainly many dangers in complete neglect. One 
danger is that economic theory is not destroyed by this neglect. 
It tends rather to be strengthened in its obscurities, and to be 
diverted from the possibility of making useful contributions 
to the common life. And it may ultimately tend to be diverted 
into channels of useless information, misinformation, and super- 
stition. 

An economic theory, in common with other scientific theories, 
aims to discover and to describe the necessary and sufficient 
conditions by which some result can be produced. Like other 
scientists, economists require a certain degree of independence; 
a certain liberty to formulate problems for which they can find 
solutions, on the chance that something they turn up may 
prove useful to the rest of mankind. Personally they may be 
motivated by idle curiosity, which is their own to indulge. But 
the results of their reflection should be taken seriously only 
when they contribute to the lives of people who take them 
seriously. 

It has been clear for a long time that we can take seriously 
the work of physical scientists, because for generations they 
have produced useful results often as a by-product of their 
efforts to solve problems dictated by their own curiosity and 
interest. In some cases these results would have appeared sheer 
impossibilities to an earlier generation and they could therefore 
not have entered people’s minds as reasonable objectives for 
thought. The discovery of radioactivity was important for the 
treatment of cancer, but it did not originate from problems 
created by cancer. Quite obviously, we do well to let the 
scientist formulate his problems in his own way as long as he 
can contribute to the art of living. But we should never relax 
our interest in the relevance of his work to our own lives, for, 
if his contributions should ultimately stop, the scientist would 
be in the position of an ancient Egyptian priest living on a 
prestige acquired in his days of usefulness to others and main- 
taining it by the ability to solve terrifying equations and utter 
impressive nonsense. 
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It will always be difficult to know when this point has been 
reached. Even in the most obviously useful branches of science 
some problems lead up blind alleys, some yield trivial results, 
and some may be so farfetched as to warrant little effort. Where 
it is clear that results will be trivial or irrelevant, public opinion 
should discourage work on the problem. But it is seldom wholly 
clear. In science the majority may for a long time be wrong; 
and this has happened so often that we are now almost afraid 
to discourage anyone who calls himself a scientist. But our 
failure to do so permits those who are contributing little or 
nothing to our lives to share the honors with those who con- 
tribute a great deal. It encourages the growth of priestcrafts 
and cults made up of scientists or logicians who can never con- 
tribute anything because they happen to be working on the 
wrong problems. And once such priestcrafts are in existence, 
they tend to establish monopolies, not merely by discrediting 
the work of people outside the cult who want to work on the 
same problems, but by challenging the right of others to analyze 
certain data. Thus, sociologists have been induced by econo- 
mists, psychologists, political scientists, and others to confine 
themselves to their “legitimate”’ field of crime prevention, over- 
crowding, social prejudice, changes in family life, religious or 
race conflict, etc., instead, for example, of analyzing economic 
data. 

The recent revival of interest in economic theory in the col- 
leges, together with the acceleration of public interest in eco- 
nomic problems, makes the relation between academic and 
popular problems especially important in this field. Economics 
began as a kind of social engineering. It attempted to formulate 
the conditions for promoting a high degree of national wealth. 
It dealt not with the technology of production, to be sure—for 
this was left in the main to the other engineering sciences—but 
with institutional arrangements, especially those having to do 
with organization, ownership, and control. Before long econ- 
omists claimed to have discovered various laws analagous to 
those of physical science, and these they claimed to have or- 
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ganized into a “‘pure”’ science, essential to social policy but 
independent of it. 

Now the public is vitally interested in social policy and in so 
far as policy involves the application of general economic science 
we have everything to gain from the development of good 
theory. On the other hand, if theory is irrelevant to the prob- 
lems of social policy we have much to lose by failing to discover 
the fact. As it is, we have been only half converted by the 
theorists. We are too uncertain of our ground to repudiate 
them entirely and too self-assured to accept or even to under- 
stand their dictums. 

It would be worth while for intelligent people to examine 
economic theory thoroughly and to decide whether or not it is 
relevant to the central problems of economic policy. If it is, 
then we should do well to turn over policy-making to those who 
understand the theoretical possibilities. And if it is not we have 
little reason to continue supporting the priests of economics. 


I 


Economics is said to be a study of the means for producing 
certain ends but it is not entirely easy to discover what the 
ends are for which economists can tell us the means. It appears 
that they have sometimes searched to find an end to which their 
means would be appropriate. Knowing an answer they looked 
for an appropriate question, which is objectionable only if 
question and answer are irrelevant to the problems which people 
imagine are being solved. Actually we have usually failed to 
understand the question and this is perhaps because economists 
have become increasingly obscure in their statements of ob- 
jective. 

Adam Smith did not need to obscure the fact that he was 
examining the conditions of an abundant and growing supply 
of the necessaries and conveniences of life consumed annually 
by a nation, because that was a sensible-enough occupation for 
a man of his day. It may be possible now to reinterpret his 
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work as the flowering of unconscious impulses, as an attach- 
ment to freedom for its own sake, or as a deep concern for the 
welfare of laboring people; but in form at least his inquiry was 
directed toward a general increase in national wealth. Earlier 
treatises in economics had also taken this form, and Smith’s 
contribution was considered an advance over those of his prede- 
cessors partly because he saw that the real wealth of a nation 
consists of the necessaries and conveniences of life and the 
means for producing growing supplies of them rather than idle 
stocks of gold. He attempted to analyze the sources of wealth, 
not merely by the use of logical methods, but also by con- 
trasting the institutions of rich countries with those of poor 
ones, the political and social organization in backward ages 
with those of rapidly progressing times. 

Before Smith, James Steuart wrote: 

The principal object of this science is to secure a certain fund of sub- 
sistence for all the inhabitants, to obviate every circumstance which may 
render it precarious; to provide everything necessary for supplying the 
wants of the society, and to employ the inhabitants (supposing them to 
be freemen) in such a manner as naturally to create reciprocal relations 
and dependencies between them, so as to make their several interests 
lead them to supply one another with their reciprocal wants.? 

And, after Smith, James Mill followed tradition with the state- 
ment that 

Political Economy is to the State, what domestic economy is to the 
family. 

The family consumes, and, in order to consume, it must supply. 

There continued for some time to be a frank and close con- 
nection between economic theory and the ideal of national 
abundance, although a formal distinction was soon emphasized 
between the “science” of political economy and the “art” of 
policy-making. Laws of the production and distribution of 
wealth were regarded as analogous to the laws of physical mo- 


2Sir James Steuart, An Inquiry into the Principles of Political Economy (Dublin, 
1770), Vol. I, Book I, p. ii. 
3 James Mill, Elements of Political Economy (3d ed., 1826), p. i. 
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tion which engineers must know and reckon with in making 
any technical applications of physical science. And concurrent- 
ly with this formal divorcing of science from policy-making 
came the tendency to separate economic from moral questions, 
to the ultimate disadvantage of the latter. For, as it turned 
out, economists, vain in their possession of new truths (which 
were sometimes later found to be mistaken), were free with 
their predictions concerning the effect of this or that policy 
upon the production and distribution of wealth, and those who 
were interested in other forms of social welfare had at that time 
no body of immutable laws to which they could appeal. As the 
nineteenth century wore on and the job of making a living took 
up more and more of people’s attention, current ethical ideals— 
the greatest good or happiness of the greatest number came to 
be identified with maximum wealth, and the study of social 
objectives was absorbed by the study of economics. 

At the same time economics was becoming more critical. 
Each succeeding writer tried to define his terms with more pre- 
cision. The idea of national wealth had its remaining non- 
economic elements squeezed out and was enlarged to include 
certain immaterial forms. And the problem of how it was to 
be measured became acute. Obviously it is impossible to use 
physical units unless we can know whether a pound of wool 
constitutes more or less wealth than a pound of wheat or a book 
of poems. Economists came more and more to depend upon 
relative money values because they were in a hurry to create 
a new science. Market value seemed to represent the collective 
judgment of society concerning the relative worth of any prod- 
uct (as compared with other products) although it was hard to 
explain to common sense just how this judgment was made, 
and a mass of economic writing devoted itself to the attempt. 
Cournot’s Mathematical Principles of the Theory of Wealth was 
one of the early attempts to find an exact measuring rod for 
wealth, and he discusses his reasons for making the attempt 
more frankly than do some later economists. It was only to- 
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ward the end of the century, however, that the mathematical 
treatment of values in terms of marginal utility found general 
acceptance. The marginal-utility theory abandoned completely 
the search for an external standard for comparing the value of 
different forms of wealth (a standard, e.g., such as the number 
of man-hours of labor required to produce wealth of various 
forms) and substituted the notion of individual appraisal. In 
this theory, that which gave a thing value was its utility to the 
individuals who bought it—and the final or marginal unit of 
each product sold would always tend to have a quantity of 
utility equal to that of the final unit of every other product. 
What was to be maximized, then, was not the wealth of nations, 
but the satisfaction of the various market demands of the mil- 
lions of individuals composing the nations, and economists pro- 
ceeded with their study of the theoretical conditions under 
which individual satisfaction in the market could be maxi- 
mized. This did not at first imply a complete abandonment of 
the collective ideal, for in utilitarian individualism, as it de- 
veloped in England, the individual’s effort to satisfy his own 
wants was understood as a means not simply to his own happi- 
ness but to the general happiness. Utilitarianism was a social 
philosophy, not an abandonment of belief in social welfare such 
as we have today. In Austrian thought, also, where marginal 
utility came in for considerable development, the idea of social 
provision was meaningful. 


II 

But while it seemed wholly consistent with the common 
sense of the time that total wealth or total provision should be 
defined by individuals in terms of their own wants, a theoretical 
system in which individuals could share in the definition of 
wealth or waste only in proportion to their very unequal money 
incomes was hardly consistent with popular thought in the less 
technical field of government, where democratic ideals still 
showed signs of vigorous growth. In addition, this way of de- 
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fining wealth or the provision for individual wants made it 
possible for economists to draw the conclusion that the dis- 
tribution of purchasing power under a regime of private prop- 
erty and competition is automatic, and that the individual’s 
share of income, with its privilege of contributing proportion- 
ately to the definition of wealth, tends also to be as high as 
possible. An unemployed man with zero income would be 
receiving the maximum the system could give him if no one 
wished to employ his services and if he could not profitably go 
into business on his own account. Putting him to work at some- 
thing might indeed create more articles, but unless these articles 
were kept out of the market (in which case wealth would be 
undisturbed) production in the economic sense—the satisfac- 
tion, that is, of economic demand—would be diminished. This 
uneconomic production would rob others more than it would 
enrich the man himself, for if the reverse were true he would 
automatically have been employed, granting of course that no 
monopolistic trade-union activities had prevented his employ- 
ment. One by one—or, for that matter, millions by millions— 
people might have been pushed out of the system until the 
majority of workers were outside of it, and it could still go on 
tending to achieve its theoretical maximum of simultaneous 
want-satisfaction for those left in the system irrespective of the 
proportion which they might bear to the total population. The 
proportion was never very large in any case, for it excluded 
women, children, and other dependents working in their own 
homes. 

Moreover, there would never be any way for economists or 
the public to know whether or not the maximum had been 
achieved except by comparing actual conditions with the theo- 
retical conditions for a maximum, an impossible task if under- 
taken on a quantitative basis. Many economists have, of course, 
studied actual conditions and their observations in the field 
of large-scale enterprise and government interference provide 
valuable material; but they cannot even begin to estimate the 
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degree by which our system deviates from the ideal systems of 
the theories. And since a large part of the technical economies 
of modern times are inseparable from large-scale enterprise, it 
is doubtful whether a system embodying the theoretical con- 
ditions for producing a maximum of want-satisfaction could 
possibly deliver the goods we are now accustomed to. For this 
is the point: We cannot compare actual with ideal results, be- 
cause ideal production does not represent a particular volume 
of physical production but only the satisfaction of a particular 
configuration of individual market demands when the market 
is in a prescribed state of health. Thus, if a communistic form 
of organization should provide a level of life which the standard- 
of-living experts regarded as far in excess of that provided in 
a country of equal resources organized on ideal capitalistic 
principles, economists could still affirm that production tended 
toward a maximum under capitalism and toward something 
less than that under communism. There is no external test for 
success or failure in this formulation. 

There is another point which has received too little emphasis 
in the popular presentations of economic doctrine. Only those 
things which can be secured by individual market demand can 
be considered wealth. “Voting” is more or less secret in the 
market. No consumer can know just what other consumers are 
demanding at the same time, even for purposes of demanding 
the same thing in order to encourage technical economies. And 
there is a substantial number of things which can be obtained 
only if everyone wants them. Many people would like to de- 
mand as complete a protection from disease as medical science 
could now give us, but this requires joint action; and in the 
market one individual’s well-meaning efforts may interfere with 
another’s, and the satisfaction of both demands may be pre- 
vented when another mechanism could have supplied both. 
As things are we do not have the means for making intelligent 
comparisons as between these indivisible ends, which require 
joint action and central administration, and those which can 
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be satisfied by individual market demand but which we might 
not pursue if we could get some of the others. The satisfaction 
of these wants, which may be universal but which cannot be 
supplied by individual market demand, is not wealth, and a 
sacrifice of them is not a “cost,” in the language of economists. 
There is, in fact, no mechanism for recording some of our wants, 
unless we write letters about them to the Times. And, unfor- 
tunately, when everybody is writing articles few have time to 
read them. Even when economic progress deprives us of many 
customary want-satisfactions—of a restful atmosphere, of beau- 
tiful roadsides, of privacy in the home—there is no way to figure 
the loss in terms of the gain. Yet these things are quite as much 
the wants of the individuals for themselves as are food and 
clothing. As Mr. E. F. M. Durbin says: “The satisfaction ob- 
tained from the contemplation of economic justice or the sense 
of military security is just as much a consumers’ satisfaction as 
the consumption of bread or potatoes.”* And he believes that 
there is no reason for assuming beforehand that the ends which 
can be satisfied by individual action in the market are quanti- 
tatively more important than those which cannot and which 
are perhaps, nevertheless, being sacrificed to the others. 


III 


Several things appear to have obscured popular understand- 
ing of production as conceived by economists. One is the fact 
that people do actually agree roughly on what wealth is and, 
for certain purposes, on common standards for measuring 
changes in its physical volume. The increase of national wealth 
still means something to the common man, who is constantly 
being reminded of its new forms—the automobile, the radio, 
and the airplane, or of the improved standard of living as meas- 
ured by increased consumption of meat or green vegetables. 
The ordinary man is aware that there really has been an in- 


4E. F. M. Durbin, ‘‘The Social Significance of the Theory of Value,” Economic 
Journal, XLI (December, 1935), 700-710. 
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crease of wealth of this common and obvious variety since the 
days of Adam Smith. For one reason or another there has been 
a growing standard of life for workers. 

There is, of course, no necessary connection between this 
growth in the physical volume of production and the proposi- 
tion that whenever (under “static” conditions) each person 
does as well as possible by himself, social utility or total pro- 
duction will automatically be maximized. Economists them- 
selves do not identify a high standard of life, or a socially 
desirable distribution of income with the fulfilment of static 
equilibrium conditions. But popular thinking is confused and 
spasmodic. When physical wealth and general welfare seem 
to be increasing, people do not feel obliged to worry over its 
causes. Under less favorable conditions they might long ago 
have noticed and resented the activity of economic theorists 
who were working out the necessary and sufficient conditions 
for attaining a wholly undemocratic economic goal. 

And another reason why popular understanding has been 
obscured is that economics became technical when its objectives 
changed. One cannot, of course, quarrel with the effort to 
achieve scientific precision. But economists achieved it by a 
somewhat dubious choice. Instead of trying to adapt their 
intellectual means to given ends, they invented a problem to 
fit the methods they wanted to use. The public was complacent 
because technical methods in the field of engineering had al- 
ready produced desirable results by increasing the volume of 
production, and it had not been necessary in those cases for 
them to follow through the intellectual processes employed be- 
cause they could reap the benefits without understanding their 
source. They were impressed by technical methods and rigor- 
ous mathematical logic, but they did not try to understand 
what it meant. Even the training of most intellectuals included 
little beyond scientific popularizations. The work of scientists 
was pushed into a place of intellectual isolation, but their diff- 
cult and impressive methods were approved because they led 
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to concrete results affecting everybody’s lives. And when econo- 
mists began to use more exacting methods they shared a portion 
of the isolated glory awarded to scientists in general. 

But when they gave specific advice as to how our system of 
production ought to be run they encountered a different atti- 
tude from the public. This was the growing lack of concern for 
what happened to anyone except one’s self and one’s immediate 
circle of friends in the struggle for existence. As the cult of the 
individual grew to the point where belief in the supreme im- 
portance of the individual destiny was second nature for every- 
one, people lost interest in theories involving other individuals 
besides themselves. Even so slight an interest in society as a 
whole as remained in utilitarian economics was thought senti- 
mental, and sentimentalism was anathema. The psychoanalyti- 
cal sociologist might insist that this attitude was so unnatural 
as to require all sorts of compensatory activities—new religions, 
a growing preoccupation with personal relations, nationalist 
wars, devotion to empire, and the creation of totalitarian states; 
but sociologists could also be dismissed by a pronouncement of 
the word “‘sentimentalism” and they could save their prestige 
only by retiring into anthropology and statistics. Apart from 
our emotional explosions in nationalism and religion we have 
gone steadily on indoctrinating ourselves with individualism— 
with the belief that there can be no common ends, no common 
endeavor, no common standards of value, and, in short, no 
common meanings. This process had gone far even in the early 
days of marginal-utility economics; the notion of democracy 
had already been identified with the philosophy of laissez faire, 
and the conflict between the political ideal of one-man-one-vote 
and the economic ideal of one-dollar-one-vote was perhaps less 
obvious then than it is now, paradoxical as this may be. 


IV 


To be fair, it must be stated that many theorists in recent 
years have been concerned to revise their theories sufficiently to 
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point the way toward a greater degree of economic democracy. 
On the hypothesis that some equalization of income would make 
for a greater degree of general welfare in the modern world, 
they have suggested ways in which this might be done without 
disturbing the main features of the individualistic ideal. Judi- 
cious taxation, the education of consumers and small investors, 
the encouragement of competition, etc., are suggested as suit- 
able measures for bringing actual conditions closer to a changed 
theoretical ideal. It is even suggested that isolated supplemen- 
tary economies might be built up in distressed areas, to care for 
the needs of the unemployed without introducing changes into 
the main system. 

Other theorists find it more convenient to cut loose from the 
notion of welfare altogether. They are disputing the validity of 
such characteristic expressions of welfare theory as maximum 
social utility, marginal social product, sum total of the com- 
munity’s satisfactions, etc. The concept utility is itself suspect, 
and if there are no utilities they cannot be added up into a sum. 
Instead of estimating the ‘‘utility”’ of a possible purchase the 
consumer merely decides where the thing stands in his “‘prefer- 
ence scale” and behaves accordingly. Or he simply buys and 
the theorist reconstructs his preference scale by observing his 
behavior. Since his satisfaction cannot be measured it cannot 
be combined with the satisfactions of other people. This re- 
quires a somewhat more complicated and impressive set of 
equations for predicting variations in market behavior under 
hypothetical conditions, and it absolves economists from the 
traditional task of judging how well the system is doing. Un- 
fortunately, the psychological assumption of individual prefer- 
ence scales is quite as unproved and unprovable as the assump- 
tion that a particular amount of a given commodity can have a 
particular quantum of utility for an individual. Stripped of all 
psychological assumptions whatever, including the assumption 
that an individual’s preference scale, if he has one, remains the 
same from moment to moment, economic theory of this type 
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means that if people behave in a certain way, that is the way 
in which they behave. A more useless scientific formulation can 
hardly be imagined. Even the collection of statistics to inform 
us of our own past behavior has little value unless we can find 
in them some guidance for predicting the future. It is more 
likely that we shall be successful in finding guidance only when 
we abandon the attempt to isolate economic activity from all 
the rest of life. 

One thing the orthodox theorists of various schools have in 
common, whether they use the term “marginal utility” or 
“marginal rate of substitution.” They do not in any case make 
use of a value standard which is held in common by all indi- 
viduals. “‘There is no such thing as a physical dividend which 
we can talk of maximising,” says the writer of an article on 
ideal output. “Any method of weighting the various constitu- 
ents of the national dividend must have recourse to money as a 
measure of price, and by implication of utility.” The theorist 
cannot translate ideal output into tons of coal, bushels of wheat, 
and crates of oranges, combined in suitable proportions, because 
he can conceive of no way in which these things can be added 
together to form a larger or a smaller amount of total pro- 
vision—no way of deciding upon suitable proportions and 
amounts—except by using money values obtained in the mar- 
ket. And insensibly they pass from the absence of an agreed 
common scale of values and the general recognition that there 
is no scientific criterion enabling us to assess the relative im- 
portance of the needs of different persons to the belief that 
there can be no scientific criterion and no agreement. “Scratch 
a would-be planner and you usually find a would-be dictator.’” 

But it is scarcely scientific to argue that because there is now 
no agreement on the objectives for any system of economy 
there can never be any unless it is imposed by a dictator. To 


SR. F. Kahn, ‘“‘Some Notes on Ideal Output,” Economic Journal, XLV (1935), 2. 
6 Lionel Robbins, An Essay on the Nature and Significance of Economic Science (2d 
ed.; London: Macmillan, 1935), p. 125 n. 
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do so is to deny the influence of social institutions and social 
philosophy upon the formulation of social objectives. It is to 
neglect the fact that even a competitive capitalistic economy 
requires, and to a great degree commands, common agreement 
in the institutions composing the economy. Are equilibrium 
theorists qualified to know how much the irreconcilable diversi- 
ties of consumers’ tastes which they take as the atoms and elec- 
trons of their science are themselves the product of an inherited 
philosophy that flatters the individual by making him bel'eve 
that he is not as other men? It can certainly be argued that 
much of what we find in our own introspections, including the 
desire to be different from other people, was put there by a set 
of institutions and a social philosophy which still serves as a 
rationalization. 


V 


In any case it appears that two hundred years of orthodox 
theorizing have brought us no closer to our original goal—the 
understanding of what it is that will make us rich or poor. 


Instead of working on this problem our theorists have been 
redefining the goal. And as the cult of individualism has con- 
tinued to isolate the individual more and more from all the 
rest of society they are continuing to redefine it. Beginning with 
the conviction that freedom of action would give us more goods 
than any other plan of action, they passed through an inter- 
mediate stage of defining goods in terms of free market demand, 
and they now commence to say that even if freedom of enter- 
prise should happen not to give us so many goods as some other 
plan, nevertheless it gives us freedom, and that is what we want, 
after alli—not goods. It is, in fact, what we wanted all the time. 

Mr. A. P. Lerner reveals his concern over freedom of choice 
in the following fashion: 

I think it desirable that individuals should have the maximum of free- 
dom in the conduct of their lives, and believe that this implies that any 


individual should be allowed to have what he prefers whenever it makes 
no difference to what other individuals can have. I further consider that 
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such a state of affairs can only be approached if there exists a free market 
in consumption goods. I do not believe that any State is likely to exist 
where the members of the government do not believe themselves better 
judges than the consumer as to what is best for him in at least some 
branches of consumption. If I had the power I would want to interfere 
with people’s consumption myself, but I still believe that well-meaning 
regulation of other people’s lives does more harm than good. .... 7 


The words “whenever it makes no difference to what other 
individuals can have’’ are significant because although it is 
obvious to the outsider that under a system of pure capitalism 
everything makes a difference to what other individuals can 
have, the theorists do not see it. To some theorists, private 
property, competition, and the price system provide us with a 
way of “‘combining the individual scales into an agreed common 
scale which expresses the general ideas of justice.” But others 
seem to believe that agreement is impossible and that justice 
is outside the field of economics. 

A passage in the first edition of Professor Robbins’ book, 
The Nature and Significance of Economic Science is suggestive: 

Now, of course, given the desirability of individual liberty, the ab- 
sence of regimentation, power of continuous initiative, there is strong 
reason for supposing that conformity to the criteria of free economic 
equilibrium constitutes a fulfilment of these norms.® 
He emphasizes the need for complete awareness of the sacrifices 
involved in a proposed change of the economic system. Eco- 
nomic analysis is necessary, he holds, because without it we 
cannot know the price which we must pay for a given end. 
But this is precisely what economic theory has failed to tell us 
in its analysis of the conditions for maximizing individual want 
satisfaction or consumers’ freedom. Perhaps we are willing to 
pay the price, but what is it? 

And, for that matter, what is the freedom that economists 
begin to put forward as a suitable objective for theorizing? 

7 A. P. Lerner, ‘‘Economic Theory and Socialist Economy: A rejoinder,’’ Review of 
Economic Studies, 11, No. 2 (February, 1935), 152. 
8 Ob. cit., p. 127. 
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About this they are still rather vague. Perhaps they would say 
as they have said about wealth, that no one but the individual 
concerned can know what freedom is for hira. One man’s free- 
dom is another man’s slavery, and each person must construct 
his own definition. The only universal meaning which the word 
“freedom” can then have is that its meaning cannot be uni- 
versal but must be private. 

Or perhaps they would say that freedom is a matter of form 
and that the poor man necessarily has as much economic 
freedom as the rich man because both can dispose of their time 
and fortunes in an indefinitely large variety of ways. It is only 
when the poor man insists upon staying alive that he is com- 
pelled to spend his money upon food or to work on the employ- 
er’s terms rather than on his own. As von Mises said: 

If a man cannot make honour his bread, yet can he renounce his bread 
for honour’s sake. Only they who prefer to be relieved of the agony of 
this decision, because they cannot bring themselves to renounce material 
comfort for the sake of spiritual advantage, see in the choice a profana- 
tion of true values.° 


VI 

But this is so far from the common-sense way of looking at 
things that it is the most obvious kind of nonsense, as many 
theorists are perfectly aware. The fact is that we cannot use 
the scientific method at all unless we can agree upon the values 
by means of which we study and describe facts. No intellectual 
structure of any sort which is acceptable outside of an insane 
asylum can be built up from private meanings. Even physical 
science, which we are now willing to accept without being able 
to understand it, uses values. Its strength is that men can and 
do agree as to what they see, hear, feel, and touch; that they 
agree to refer theory to experiments in which the results can 
be seen, heard, felt, and touched. And, most important of all, 
they are willing to give up speculations which cannot be tested 


9 Ludwig von Mises, ‘‘Economic Calculation in the Socialist Commonwealth,” Col- 
lectivist Economic Planning, ed. F. A. von Hayek (London: Routledge, 1935), p. 100. 
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in this way. In the early days of scientific research there was, of 
course, no such general agreement. The scientific test for truth 
must have seemed shocking, indeed, in the days when men 
believed that their senses habitually deceived them and that 
God revealed his truth only through the church. There must 
have been a long period when only a few scientists were agreed 
to this extent; and science could not be generally applied 
through practical inventions until technologists and business 
men were also led to act on the belief that what they saw and 
heard was to be trusted. 

The application of economic doctrine is more difficult, for it 
involves the co-operation of everyone in the system—not simply 
the co-operation of a few technicians or a single business enter- 
prise. A system of pure capitalism could not be established 
voluntarily and without compulsion (economic or political) un- 
less everyone was led to believe that the ideas of value and 
equilibrium as conceived by economists are trustworthy guides 
to economic policy. Actually the degree of capitalism which we 
now have was inaugurated, not by general consent, but by the 
efforts of those who gained control of the means of subsistence 
through changes in the technique of production and a relaxation 
of government power. And the limitations which it suffers, 
from monopolistic combinations, government interference, etc., 
are evidence that its ideas and ideals were never fully accepted 
(were never, indeed, fully understood) and are now in the 
process of being discredited. Unlike the propositions of physical 
and biological science which have established their claim to 
popular support by performing miracles of invention and pre- 
diction which the competing religious doctrine could not per- 
form, the propositions of economics have never wholly fulfilled 
the expectations which their supporters aroused. Material 
wealth increased, but it has not been evident that individuals 
were entirely pleased with a system alleged by economists to 
be tending toward maximum simultaneous want-satisfaction. 
And this is not surprising when we consider how careful the 
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economist has been in the last fifty years to deny all personal 
knowledge of what the consumer does want—and to omit from 
his calculation all reference to the loss of things which could not 
at the moment of reckoning be bought and sold. Individual 
citizens were flattered by the proposition that only they could 
know what they wanted but they listened inattentively when 
economists tried to tell them what set of institutions and what 
arrangements would satisfy their wants. 

Actually, economic theorizing violated what has come to be 
the accepted way of doing things in a world dominated by the 
philosophy of science. For however imperfectly we may under- 
stand science, we are all more or less affected by the search for 
hard facts. Even literary and artistic criticisms must now pre- 
sent an impressive factual background for personal interpre- 
tation of the arts. History has built up rigorous standards for 
historical facts, and ethics has turned toward the objective 
study of folkways and mores. But when economic theorists 
translated wealth into value, and value into the combination of 
hypothetical private estimates of utility or positions in equally 
hypothetical individual preference scales, they were inventing 
the basic data, and proceeding to impute to it measurability 
or order. The process is too much like that of men who invent 
ghosts and then impute to them the power of going through 
stone walls. So it is quite in accordance with the outlook of a 
scientific age that we should neglect a theory depending on 
facts which can be neither proved nor disproved in the gen- 
erally accepted way. 

But in one respect economists have been influential. They 
have provided slogans and rationalizations for the modern 
prejudice that values, as distinct from facts, are personal. A 
dispute about facts, they seem to believe, can be settled by re- 
sort to other facts; a dispute about logic can be settled by fur- 
ther applications of accepted mathematical principles; but a dis- 
pute about values will go on forever, and there is no use what- 
ever in starting it. They do not expect their opponents to 
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accept their values, and they insist upon the right to reject 
their opponents’ values. This is why they are so careful to 
announce when they are delivering judgments of a purely de- 
scriptive or logical character and when they are introducing 
value judgments. Thus they have helped to prevent us from 
agreeing upon a common plan of action in our economic and 
social life because they have reinforced so strongly the prejudice 
that no agreement and no common action is possible. They 
have made no effort to discover what common economic ob- 
jectives we may still have, individualistic as we are, and have 
suggested no institutional mechanisms by means of which we 
might communicate them to one another. Thus they have 
helped to carry the philosophy of individualism to the point 
where it is self-defeating. 

But if it is true that economic theorists have elaborated 
the conditions for attaining a goal which we do not really want 
to reach, and that they have diverted us from the constructive 
discussion of our ultimate aims and objectives, it may neverthe- 
less be unwise for us simply to neglect them. For that only 
confirms their status as the high priests of an occult economic 
doctrine. They have already attained so exalted a place that 
they cast spells upon our intelligence by proclaiming that those 
who are engaged in outlining an economy of abundance are 
ignorant of economic laws. 

Professors of economics, to be sure, are often held in con- 
tempt. But this does not make their teaching less important. 
Unfortunately for their personal prestige, they have protested 
too often that capitalism in its present impure form is far from 
being the ideal of their theories. Nevertheless, their influence is 
great. When bankers and business men speak, they speak in 
the name of economic law. Economists are still the priests, 
though business men are the princes; and those of us who are 
merely subjects incline rather toward the princely interpreta- 
tion of economic doctrine than toward its more refined and 
difficult priestly form. 
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VII 


The argument that marginalist theory is superfluous is obvi- 
ously not an argument that all theory is superfluous. Engineers 
of wealth production in general can do without theory as little 
as bridge- and road-builders can do without mechanics. A pub- 
lic interested in getting certain things must obviously support 
research concerned with how to get them. But its first task is 
to state clearly the problems for which theoretical solutions are 
desirable. This is no easy task, for it involves a new evaluation 
of what we consider the good things of life. Our present evalua- 
tions, in terms of money, presuppose the very assumptions we 
are unwilling to make. We must get back to the original prob- 
lem of economics—the problem of measuring wealth and wel- 
fare, and we must measure wealth in terms of the kinds of life 
we want to live within the limitations which are imposed upon 


us. 
Beginnings have been made already, even by economists. 
Conservation experts are worrying with the problem of physical 


resources. Advocates of an economy of abundance are working 
with the technical possibilities of production. Even such sober 
economists as those at the Brookings Institution have at- 
tempted to discover how our system should be made to run if 
we are all to enjoy a higher standard of living. A great variety 
of people have attempted to define adequate living standards in 
terms of known economic objectives. 

Theorists may object that people’s wants are completely 
unpredictable, but the history of consumption does not seem to 
show this. We have voluntarily standardized our patterns of 
life to a degree that is nothing short of extraordinary, whenever 
we have had money enough to do so. There are few cases of 
people who continue to live like their ancestors when they have 
the privilege of living like their contemporaries. Furthermore, 
we are much more persuadable than we believe ourselves to be, 
insisting much less upon our individual opinions than is gen- 
erally assumed. In nearly all departments of choice we look 
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for, and adopt, the guidance of experts—of stylists, dietitians, 
doctors, architects, home economists, dramatic critics, librari- 
ans, financial experts, newspaper writers, advertisers, and sales- 
people. Our difficulties arise not so much from unteachability 
as from the inability to get disinterested advice, failing which, 
we take conflicting advice from everyone who comes along. 

Theories of the most economical method for getting what we 
want must necessarily be the work of theorists. But the defini- 
tion of what we want—the definition of wealth and income in 
terms of physical quantities or specific ways of life—must be 
the product of general interest and general discussion, if we are 
not to find ourselves blown about by every wind. We must 
include in our definitions noneconomic as well as economic as- 
pirations, immaterial as well as material things. They must of 
course include notions of leisure, freedom, and responsibility. 
But we need not assume in our discussions the classical dogma 
that agreement is impossible, nor need we place ourselves under 
the guidance of those who intend from the outset to disagree. 
And as for the factual basis for discussion, that is already being 
provided by the growing literature on present standards of 
living and ways of life. 


New York UNIVERSITY 





JUST PRICE IN AN UNJUST WORLD 
E. A. J. JOHNSON 


I 


N SPITE of its wonder-working power, the radio has one 
serious shortcoming. However distressed he may be, the 
listener cannot challenge or heckle the speaker. He can 

only turn off an offending argument, even though he feels a 
strong moral duty to rebuke the pundit whose electrically magni- 
fied words spread abroad ambiguous doctrines based on careless 
reasoning. Particularly during the period preceding the na- 
tional election—but actually for the last three or four years— 
I have listened with enforced, although perhaps foolish patience, 
to a persuasive doctrine which has formed a very real part of the 
Rooseveltian political creed. That doctrine is one of just price, 
although it is designated more often as a “‘fair” price or “‘fair” 
wages. I propose to examine this doctrine in a general way and 
to raise questions about the possible meanings which this allur- 
ing doctrine can have in a political democracy using machine 
technology in the business of production and characterized by 
pluralistic interests which defy classification. Although I have 
been and still am extremely sympathetic toward the Roosevelt 
administration, I have not yet reached that state of hero wor- 
ship which saps the critical faculties so completely that adora- 
tion replaces appraisal. Jove may be Jove, but even so he needs 
watching. 

The doctrine of a just price, which Mr. Roosevelt has chosen 
to enunciate, cherish, and promote, has a venerable past. In 
patristic literature it was given classic statement by Augustine 
“T know a man who, when a manuscript was offered him for 
purchase, and he saw that the seller was ignorant of its value, 
gave the man the just price though he did not expect it.” 


* Opera omnia (Paris, 1841) Vol. VIII (xiii. 3). 
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Unfortunately the learned Bishop of Hippo gave no explana- 
tion of the exact process whereby his honest buyer determined 
how much he should pay for the manuscript. He merely paid 
the just price; that is all we know. And the moral, of course, 
was that every good Christian should do likewise. Augustine’s 
admonition that ethical standards should be observed in buying 
and selling was of course not new. Aristotle, for example, in the 
Nicomachean Ethics had insisted that just exchange must equate 
the persons who were parties thereto: ‘‘When people get as a 
result of exchange exactly what they had at the beginning, 
neither more nor less, they are said to have what belongs to them 
and to be neither losers nor gainers.”” 

Whatever its origin, the concept of just price has exhibited 
remarkable powers of survival; yet in the course of its long life 
it has suffered strange vicissitudes. From Augustine in the 
fourth century to Antinino in the fifteenth century, the doctrine 
of just price exhibited increasing vitality, and in this millennium 
it came to be defined in a satisfactory functional sense. My 
first task is to clarify this early meaning of just price. 


II 


Although careless historians of the history of economic 
thought have labeled the patristic and scholastic concept of 
just price as a quaint notion which presumed that every com- 
modity which entered into exchange had an objective value 
inherent, intrinsic, and immutable—closer inspection of Chris- 
tian literature and more consideration of contemporaneous in- 
stitutional development indicate beyond peradventure that the 
just price doctrine of the Universal church was essentially func- 
tional in nature.’ Building on the teachings of the jurist Paulus, 
the patristic and scholastic writers admitted that subjective 
elements influenced the prices that sellers would take and buy- 





2 Welldon’s translation (London, 1927), p. 149. 


3E.g., Bernard W. Dempsey, “‘Just Price in a Functional Economy,” American 
Economic Review, XXV (1935), 471-86. 
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ers would give. Out of a sizeable number of individual sub- 
jective decisions, however, a ‘common estimate” of value would 
emerge which would cancel out disparate personal judgments 
and tend presumably to establish a value commensurate with 
the objective qualities of exchanged commodities. The same 
process, subjective in origin but objective as a group phenome- 
non, would also measure the value of services. The translation 
of this value-determining process from goods to personal serv- 
ices may be illustrated by the writings of Albertus Magnus in 
the thirteenth century: 

the carpenter ought to receive the product of the tanner and in turn 
pay the tanner that which according to a just exchange is his . . . . when 
this equality is not preserved, the community is not maintained, for labor 
and expense are not repaid .. . . the state cannot be built up of one type 
of workers alone. Properly, therefore, these things are exchanged not 
absolutely but with a certain comparison to their value according to use 
and need. Otherwise there would be no exchange.‘ 


It should be noticed that this Aristotelian-flavored argument 
proceeds to establish an intimate connection between just price 
and social organization (by means of just occupational remu- 
neration). The just price of goods must necessarily yield ade- 
quate income to the practitioner of any craft to cover his “labor 
and expense”; fair wages must be fair in the sense of sufficient 
to permit persons to carry on those occupations which are neces- 
sary to well-ordered social life. Just price has been transformed 
from Augustine’s moral precept to a principle of medieval 
economics; it has become a social device whereby an adequate 
number of persons is presumably allocated to each calling and 
maintained therein. 

The fusion of Christian teachings with Aristotelian philoso- 
phy, which Albertus Magnus began, was more fully achieved by 
Thomas Aquinas. Like his great teacher, Aquinas envisaged a 
functional society bound together by just price. “One man,” 
said Thomas, “‘is not able to do all the things which are needed 


4 Opera omnia (Paris, 1891), Vol. VII (Cap. 9, No. 31). 
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in a society, and, accordingly, different people properly work 
at different tasks.’”’ The causes for the socially necessary occu- 
pational division of labor were both natural and providential. 
Disparate natural abilities provided therefore the necessary 
elements of a functional society. Only through ‘diversity of 
function,”’ said Thomas, is the “‘peace of temporal common- 
wealths” promoted. 

Exchange provides the mechanism for achieving social func- 
tionalism, but it can only do so if it is just. Blending a cost 
doctrine with a concept of social utility, Aquinas concludes that 
occupational remuneration must compensate the “labor and 
expense’ of production, although this necessary return will vary 
with the social importance of each particular employment. 

Insofar as the farmer, whose function is the provision of food, is more 

necessary than the tanner whose function is the provision of shoes, by 
that amount in numerical proportion must the work of the tanner exceed 
that of the farmer so that many shoes are exchanged for one measure of 
grain.’ 
Clearly then the social calculus must take priority over abso- 
lute occupational costs, for otherwise the presumed scale of 
balanced output would be distorted to the advantage of par- 
ticular groups; and “If this reciprocity is absent .. . . men are 
no longer able to dwell together.” 

By incorporating into this theory of occupational stratifica- 
tion, the “common estimate” which had formed a part of the 
theory of just price since the patristic period, Thomas succeeds 
in finding an institutional scheme of things wherein just price as 
a functional device might be realized. The ‘common estimate” 
sanctioned status, and hence if the income received by all mem- 
bers of a given class were adequate for the maintenance of 
appropriate status, justice would presumably be guaranteed. 
The institutional expression of the Thomistic theory of fair in- 
comes would therefore be a society composed of noncompeting 
economic groups, each content with its status, and therefore 


5 In decem libros ethicorum v. 9. 
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refraining from business practices designed to make it possible 
for the members thereof to transcend the socially approved 
standards of life appropriate to their respective status. Within 
each group all members would be presumably equal, although 
between groups inequalities were to be expected as the normal 
consequence of the absence of interstatus competition. 

The resulting stratification was defended by means of a 
theory of social classes which found scriptural justification in 
the doctrine of stewardship. Built around the parable of the 
talents, it re-emphasized function as a mandatory Christian 
duty. Each person was responsible to his Creator for the dutiful 
employment of his talents. The test of stewardship was fidelity: 
modest utilization of a few talents was in God’s sight as praise- 
worthy as more splendid achievements appropriate to the pos- 
sessors of more bountiful talents. 

The extent to which this doctrinal enchainment merely ra- 
tionalized a stratified society and defended that type of social 
organization presents a very difficult problem. Fortunately it is 
not necessary for my purposes to attempt much of an answer. 
The scholastic theory did fit reasonably well with social reality 
(which is more than can be said for the economics of perfect 
competition in a society characterized by imperfect competition 
or monopoly). The scholastic social theorists most certainly did 
formulate their concept of just price in terms of contemporane- 
ous social structure, and thought they found in a theory of 
reciprocal demand the nexus whereby the elements of economic 
society were theoretically integrated. 

At any rate, the medieval concept of “‘just price” can ap- 
propriately be regarded as inseparable from a theory of “fair 
income,” and “fair income,” in turn, had reference to a func- 
tional stratification of society. The social policy which this 
theory indicated was therefore necessarily conservative: it de- 
manded that government and public opinion should (a) keep 
the members of one social class from transcending the appropri- 
ate limits of their class and (6) guarantee that the members of 
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each social class should obtain income appropriate to their 
status. 

It is not necessary for my purposes to discuss the nice 
refinements which were incorporated in the medieval theory 
of just price. I can, therefore, gloss over the exact argu- 
ments whereby compensation for risk was permissible, 
or the neat distinctions drawn between what was and what 
was not usury. I must not, however, fail to re-emphasize 
the essentially conservative nature of medieval just-price teach- 
ings. That which “common estimate’ had shown necessary 
should be preserved, and public authority should therefore be 
vigilant lest the presumably ‘‘good”’ occupational stratification 
be jeopardized by self-seeking business practices. 

The contemporaneous fear of competition illustrates this 
attitude, and a seventeenth-century German writer, Johann 
Becher,® has given us a partial terminology which helps to 
describe this lingering distrust of competition, which the early 
modern era inherited from the medieval age. The approved 
form of medieval business organization was oligopoly’—the con- 
duct of an occupation by a limited number of technically com- 
petent persons. This is the basic economic concept underlying 
guild organization—a concept quite imperfectly realized insti- 
tutionally. The rewards accorded to each oligopoly should 
provide suitable subsistence, and the restraints on output which 
an oligopoly could impose would presumably give it adequate 
leverage to insure income for its members appropriate to status. 
Oligopoly was the Aristotelian mean, the extremes of which 
were monopoly and polypoly. Monopoly constituted an enemy 
of a well-conducted commonwealth because by its unrestrained 
price policies it was able to threaten the necessary subsistence of 
every occupational group which required its products. Similarly 
polypoly (unrestrained competition) was presumed to set in 


6 See Eli F. Heckscher, Mercantilism (2 vols., London, 1935) I, 271-76. 
7 Heckscher has appropriately added this word to Becher’s “‘monopoly”’ and 
“‘polypoly.” 
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motion such limitless competition that adequate subsistence 
would be lost to all. Of the two evils, polypoly seems to have 
been regarded as the more cancerous. For whereas monopoly 
could be destroyed by the majesty of government, polypoly 
could not be as easily cured. Once begun, a process of unre- 
strained competition would, it was feared, destroy the whole 
functional stratification, which was the product of centuries of 
social wisdom. 

All this engaging social theory is plausible enough except for 
one detail. Just how was the ‘“‘fair standard of living” for each 
oligopoly to be determined? Burke’s view that there is more 
wisdom in institutions than in men, gives us the only sensible 
answer. For by more complex processes than medieval scholars 
could have traced, custom had accorded levels of income to 
particular occupational groups. I do not consider it grossly in- 
accurate to describe medieval just price in action as the main- 
tenance of time-sanctioned and customary incomes. The diffi- 
culty with this view is that it strips the justum pretium of most 
of its normative content and makes it essentially descriptive and 
taxonomical. And so the early concept of just price reveals 
itself as a disciplinary hybrid which had, nevertheless, the vir- 
tue of reasonably simple, practical application. It could be 
applied if one accepted the status quo as functionally satisfac- 
tory. 

III 

It is a commonplace of intellectual history that the medieval 
definition of just price was slowly abandoned and that in its 
place there emerged the comforting doctrine of the economic 
harmonies. New kinds of economic activity bring new social 
theories. Thomas Wilson’s Discourse upon Usurie,® proving, as 
he thought, that the usurer was the cause of all social distress, 
fell on unwilling ears. Gerard de Malynes’s ceaseless effort to 
restore the office of the Royal Exchanger so that foreign ex- 
change would be sold at its just price (par pro pari) brought 


§ London, 1584. 
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only ridicule and an insistence that “‘there is no use of remedies 
where there is no disease.”? In Massachusetts Bay, Rev. John 
Cotton did succeed in convincing the Deputies to fine a certain 
Robert Keaine £200 because he had violated the rules of just 
price—rules which Cotton set forth on a lecture day with Thom- 
istic completeness.*® That single episode tells the story of just 
price in its scholastic meaning in Massachusetts. ‘“Those good 
orders,”’ wrote William Hubbard sorrowfully, “were not of long 
continuance, but did expire with the first and golden age in the 
new world.” So it was elsewhere. The social order based on 
noncompeting oligopoly was progressively undermined by the 
amoral competitive forces of early capitalism (polypoly), and as 
business individualism and competition became dominant, a 
new reality was rationalized by the theory of economic har- 
monies. 

Nevertheless, the break was more apparent than real. The 
affinity of the thirteenth and the eighteenth centuries has been 
made abundantly clear by Carl Becker in his Heavenly City of 
the Eighteenth Century Philosophers. The ‘natural price’’ of the 
classical economists was invested with the normative qualities 
of just price. The social consequence of this allegedly benevo- 
lent natural justice of the price-making process was, however, so 
tremendous, and the evangelical religious awakening which par- 
alleled the growth of early capitalism so influential, that the 
natural benevolence of laissez faire was not given a chance to 
reveal its Cartesian blessings. Hours of labor and working con- 
ditions became the first objects of legislation, although it was 
inescapable that this form of intervention with free enterprise 
would ultimately lead to direct interference with wages and 
profits. When a demand for ‘“‘decent” working conditions has 
been succeeded by a demand for “decent” wages, one is again 

9 See E. A. J. Johnson, Predecessors of Adam Smith (New York, 1937), chap. iii. 

#0 See E. A. J. Johnson, American Economic Thought in the Seventeenth Century 
(London, 1932), pp. 123-27. 

" [bid., p. 127. 
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called upon to define ‘fair wages.”’ Unfortunately there is no 
longer a nice theory of reciprocally socially necessary oligopolies 
to explain the meaning of “fair.” What meaning can “fair” 
have in a capitalist society? The Sophist’s argument that jus- 
tice is the interest of the stronger may be superficially adequate 
for trade-union organizers. Similarly, wages which will permit 
laborers to enjoy more of the good things of life may be a suffi- 
cient answer for the friends of the poor or for those who are 
distressed by the sight of suffering and hardship. Unfortunate- 
ly, neither definition can be depended upon as a guide to really 
intelligent social policy. The former, if it be accepted as a goal 
of policy, may conceivably generate new social problems of 
unmanageable proportions, while the latter may prove that 
hell as usual is paved with very good intentions. 


IV 


After seventy-five years or more of humorous references to 
“just price,” the nineteenth-century legislators and judges be- 
gan to experiment with “a fair return on a fair valuation.” 
From the great number of books and articles written about a 
“fair return” I can find out everything except the meaning of 
this attractive expression. Reading between the lines, however, 
I divine that a fair return is intended to approximate what 
would have been obtained if all the benevolent forces of an 
eighteenth-century natural order had been realized. It is 
apparently an attempt to achieve by law the never beheld 
“normal competitive price” of classical and neoclassical eco- 
nomics. The inference is seemingly that the “substitution of 
corporations for individuals” or the acceptance of “natural 
monopolies” has rendered inoperative the natural benevolence 
of free enterprise. Although no historical period, to my knowl- 
edge, can be found in which these normal competitive prices 
were either wholly normal or purely competitive, the common 
law is invoked to provide rules derived from the customs of a 
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time when competition was presumably free and prices were 
“fair.” 

I do not wish to plunge into a discussion of the valuation of 
public utilities. About this esoteric puzzle I am very ignorant. 
I do, however, see that fair return is, like just price, partly a 
functional concept. Necessary investments, presumably, will 
not be made in regulated industries unless yields comparable to 
those obtainable in unregulated business areas are forthcoming. 
Apparently we are back again to Albertus Magnus’ compensa- 
tion for “labor and expense” except that there are no differen- 
tials. In terms of the modern jargon of economics, unless the 
governmentally permitted demand-price for capital in regu- 
lated industries is as high as the competitively determined 
demand-price for capital in all other industries, funds will not 
flow to regulated industries, and society will suffer in a func- 
tional sense exactly as medieval society would have suffered if 
shoemakers had not received enough to cover their “labor and 
expense.” Conversely, if returns in natural monopolies are not 
regulated by the state, all users of public utility services will 
suffer injustices. But if you ask why rates which yield more 
than a fair return are unjust, the answer is given in terms of 
classical economics, not in terms of any positive injury to the 
consumer (although injury can be inferred easily enough from 
the diminution of consumer’s choice and hence you derive an 
answer in terms of hedonism). The usual answer, then, is that 
competition is absent, and hence the normative justice which 
would otherwise be dispensed is not forthcoming. In other 
words, the conditions for generating the justice of the economic 
harmonies are wanting, and hence a regulated price, ostensibly 
the equal of what would have been attained by natural-law- 
economics, must be determined by law. 

Stripped of all technical details, then, the “fair return” ver- 
sion of just price attempts theoretically to reinstitute a good 
natural competitive order. It defines fairness to the investor 
in terms of opportunity costs. Outside of the regulated indus- 
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tries, the rational investor has presumably other opportunities 
for investment, hence the permissible return from regulated 
industries must be no less if injustice to investors is to be avoid- 
ed. This concept of opportunity cost is strictly of the Smith- 
Ricardian variety. It merges interest and profits in some un- 
known way and allows a net return, let us say, of 7 per cent. 
The bulk of actual investments, however, have probably been 
made by bondholders who accept 43 to 5 per cent, by preferred 
stockholders who get perhaps 6 per cent, making it possible for 
common stockholders “‘to trade on the equity” and get perhaps 
15 per cent. By generalizing investment motives (or rather by 
the fiction of the capitalist-entrepreneur) an eighteenth-century 
doctrine of necessary reward can become the basis for Hopson 
high finance. 

To the users of the services of regulated industries, ‘‘fair” 
means apparently less than would have been paid had natural 
monopolies remained unregulated. This assumption (for it is, 
after all, only an assumption) is defended in terms of a theory 
of social efficiency, which postulates that competition in an area 
of natural monopoly would lead to a waste of resources (two 
telephone companies with duplicate equipment). To permit 
monopoly (if debarred by regulation from oppressing the pub- 
lic) is therefore “good,” and ‘“‘good”’ must mean that careful 
husbanding of resources is socially wise. But there is subjoined 
to this conservation of resources argument another concept of 
social efficiency which postulates that better public service will 
result from monopoly than from competitive public utilities, 
and in this doctrine the medieval fear of polypoly is resurrected 
in a commodity income sense, except that the opposite of the 
socially undesirable polypoly is regulated monopoly. 

There is another element in the “fair return” version of just 
price which essays to be dynamic. How shall the benefits of 
managerial efficiency be shared? In a corporately organized 
public utility should all the benefits flow to the stockholders, or 
should the consumers also participate? In some cases a sliding 
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scale has been adopted by virtue of which reductions in rates are 
to go hand in hand with increased dividends to stockholders. 
The underlying assumptions must be either that stockholders 
do not need all of the reward, or that they do not deserve it. 
The first involves defining the supply price of managerial abil- 
ity; the second involves some theory of the social causation of 
managerial or technical progress. 


V 


Before the “fair return” version of just price had been for- 
mulated, another variety of just price was advanced by the 
trade-unionists. The history of the various efforts to define a 
“living wage,” a “fair wage,” or a “social wage” would carry 
me far afield. The only thing that I see is that these concepts 
are bound on a lower extremity by the idea of a minimum wage, 
and on the upper by all that a tightly organized, closed-union 
can get. Early fair wage clauses (like those adopted in Belgium 
in 1855) were based on the presumed natural justice of a system 
of free private enterprise; wages for calculating public contracts 
were to equal those currently paid by reputable employers. The 
early New Zealand wage legislation, designed to eliminate 
“sweating,” accepted wages in some competitive areas as satis- 
factory, in others as unsatisfactory, and required that the wage 
rates in the satisfactory areas be used as models for the statu- 
tory minimum wages in the unsatisfactory areas. For the most 
part, however, the modern attempts at defining fair wages have 
been less certain. No normal general rate of wages underlies the 
Continental or the feeble American minimum wage laws. They 
recognize distressed areas, differences in bargaining power, and 
differing supplies of particular types of labor. Three allegedly 
theoretical criteria have come to be recognized (involving as I 
see it three different ideas of justice): a wage should be either 
a “living wage,” a “fair wage,” or a ‘“‘wage which industry can 
bear.” 

All reasonably accurate definitions must be drawn from non- 
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American experience. Let us start with a “living wage.” How 
is it determined? In Australia the dominant argument has been 
that it should be uniform (except for adjustments for “family 
allowances,” which in turn are apparently based on either or 
both of two assumptions: that the national income will not al- 
low each worker to support an average-sized family, and/or that 
the average-sized family is unrealistic). The uniform rate is 
conceived in terms of a minimum amount of subsistence for 
livelihood regarded as a minimum by prevailing conventional 
standards (a Thomistic ‘“‘ccommon estimate’”’ I suppose), and 
except where two races exist side by side as in South Africa 
(where there are presumably two decent standards) an egali- 
tarian practice is serviceable for dispensing minimum justice. 
The humanitarian aspects of the minimum wage are unam- 
biguous, the functional aspects much less. To my knowledge 
(I may easily be wrong) the minimum wage, unlike the trade- 
union doctrine of high wages, has not been defended on a theory 
of consumption. But there has been a persistent argument that 
a minimum wage can be the functional device for putting para- 
sitic industries to death. This argument refuses to sanction 
cheap goods if they are produced by cheap labor. The idea of 
justice must be that consumers have no right to goods produced 
under conditions which do not grant subsistence to producers; 
“labor and expense” have not been covered. 

The “fair wage’’ doctrine (and I now use “‘fair” in a technical 
sense) postulates that work of equal skill, difficulty, or unpleas- 
antness should be equally compensated. This doctrine agrees 
with classical wage theory in its ideals,” but denies that the 
ideal can or will be realized without social intervention. What 
Adam Smith thought would emerge naturally, the advocates of 
a “fair wage” insist must be attained socially. The idea of 
justice which underlies is, nevertheless, of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury variety. Equal real costs should be compensated by equal 
remuneration. Since no common denominator can be found 


2 E.g., Wealth of Nations (Cannan ed.), I, 102-13. 
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which measures real costs, and since offsetting satisfactions (for 
example, the prestige derived from certain employment) cannot 
be measured either, the “fair wage’’ doctrine, in spite of its 
theoretical balancing of exertions and rewards, must become 
arbitrary in practice. 

‘““A wage which industry can bear” apparently means a wage 
as high as possible without destroying the incentives of business 
men. Here is a clear functional concept, based squarely on a 
theory of proportionality which assumes that the productivity 
of the factors can be measured. Each factor deserves exactly 
what it produces. There is infused, however, a dynamic aspect 
in the allegation that, because of the unequal size and unequal 
efficiency of the firms which make up an industry, the produc- 
tivity of labor must be defined in relation to the most efficient 
firms. Underlying this insistence is the presumption that pro- 
ductivity so defined would, by raising contractual wages, com- 
pel less efficient enterprises to rearrange their factors and to 
increase managerial efficiency until they reach a parity with 
the “best” firms. Justice (in the sense of a right to what is 
produced) would then be joined with a minimum of economic 
inefficiency. 

VI 

I now turn to a wholly different variety of modern just price 
teachings: the just monetary unit. That falling prices cause 
injustice to debtors and rising prices cause injustice to creditors 
is a very, very old complaint; that a just money unit can be 
devised which will guarantee justice for all is a relatively mod- 
ern belief. Until index numbers were used for measuring price- 
level changes, no convenient mathematical demonstration of 
the injustice of price changes could be made. The techniques 
employed and the controversies about methods need not detain 
us; only the underlying theory need be considered. 

Fisher’s phrases, ‘‘a stabilized dollar’ or ‘‘a compensated 
dollar,” involved no appraisal; the modern term “an honest 
dollar,” however, is the antithesis of an unjust dollar. The 
“dishonest” dollar is held to be the cause of unjust prices. 
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Fisher always (as far as I can remember) considered prices in a 
gold standard regime unjust when they did not square with 
expectation. A bondholder, for example, expected to receive a 
certain goods equivalent of his interest money; if prices rose, 
he received less. A debtor expected to pay a certain goods 
equivalent in principal money; if prices fell, he paid more. A 
wage earner expected to realize a certain commodity income for 
his labor; if prices rose faster than his wages, he received less. 
Justice in this sense must then be the realization over a time 
period of an anticipated goods outlay or goods income. Back 
of this lies, of course, the maintenance of equitable relations 
between persons. The fortuitous gains of the lucky allegedly 
represent the fortuitous losses of the unlucky. The blame, how- 
ever, falls on a money system, not on malicious persons (except 
where price changes are deliberately caused by groups of persons 
who expect to profit thereby). 

The justice which an “honest dollar” would occasion boils 
down to a certainty that incomes expected through time will 
purchase similar quantities of goods, and that a succession of 
outlays distributed through time will occasion the sacrifice of 
equal quantities of goods. The essence of this kind of justice is 
certainty as to the quantity of goods receivable or payable. Yet 
if one speculates about the possible functional consequences of 
a stabilized dollar, it is easy to imagine cases where a great deal 
of injustice might result. Assume farmers to be 25 per cent 
of a nation’s population. Suppose a drought reduces all crop 
yields to one-half normal yield. The annual crop being halved, 
agricultural prices rise, let us say, 40 per cent. The rise in farm 
products raises the index number of wholesale prices, let us 
say, 10 per cent. The price stabilization board raises the gold 
content of the dollar 10 per cent. What corrective justice is 
dispensed? The only thing that indisputably occurs is that gold 
miners will now get 10 per cent less for newly mined gold. Yet 
the purpose of the revision of the gold content of the dollar was 
to prevent all prices from rising. Suppose this statistical result 
is reached. If it is reached, it can only be because some particu- 
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lar prices fall (since by assumption agricultural prices have, be- 
cause of the drought, risen considerably). Marginal firms will 
now lose money, marginal laborers will not produce enough to 
cover their wages, and deficits for some firms and unemploy- 
ment for some laborers may be the functional consequences of 
a quest for index number stability. Meantime the rise of farm 
prices will be somewhat reduced. Conceivably, a 40 per cent 
increase in prices was needed to cover costs. Suppose farm 
prices sag back to a net rise of only 20 per cent. Will a decrease 
in general wholesale prices by 10 per cent compensate the abso- 
lute decrease in farm incomes? The puzzle simply cannot be 
solved. Modern society is made up of thousands of occupational 
groups (each containing a heterogeneity of enterprises) for 
which the process of holding an index number of wholesale 
prices constant cannot conceivably guarantee justice (even 
when defined as contractual certainty). Such are the problems 
which center about the concept of price-level justice. The 
“compensated dollar” is no Pythagorean coin. One side is 
simple and beautiful in design; the other is vague, confused, and 
indecipherable. 
VII 

“Tdeas have a pedigree which, if realized, would often em- 
barrass their exponents.” These words of R. H. Tawney"? seem 
peculiarly applicable to the Roosevelt administration which has 
frankly set about to make our complex economy more just. But 
can such a program be truly intelligent unless some consistent, 
functional meaning of a just economy is formulated? I raise this 
question in all modesty; I do not know the answer. I do have 
great doubts about the appropriateness of talking about “‘fair- 
ness” when our concepts of economic justice are such weird 
hybrids. What is meant, for example, by a “fair” price for 
agricultural commodities? The Roosevelt administration at 
one time thought the prices that prevailed in 1926 were “‘fair’’; 
at another time 1913 prices were so designated. This is appar- 


13 Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York, 1926), p. 18. 
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ently price-level justice with all its limitations. Yet when the 
statistical argument is abandoned in favor of a comfortable 
living definition, we are apparently back to a medieval concept 
of society. When the securities legislation was advocated, how- 
ever, the principles of justice were drawn from the rules of an 
eighteenth-century natural order. All corporations that issue 
securities are now required to make available exact financial 
information, so that each presumably rational investor can 
exercise true powers of choice. Justice will here be reached by 
the exercise of reason. But in the establishment of fair earnings 
for public utilities, the wisdom of the economic harmonies is no 
longer trusted. Publicly owned and operated hydroelectric 
plants should rather supply a yardstick; in other words, state 
socialism should determine what rates are just by means pri- 
marily technical. Prices which cover costs are presumably fair, 
but the costs of no existing plants can be trusted. ‘Fair wages” 
are even more ambiguous in definition: they seemingly blend in 
unknown proportions the sophistic trade-union definition of 
justice with a medieval status-functional concept. 

This catholicity may be wise, but still an economic system is 
a functional organism. In onerous occupations, short hours of 
labor at high hourly wage-rates are undoubtedly just in terms 
of a real cost calculus. Are they equally just in a functional 
sense if they occasion no corresponding increase in productivity; 
if they decrease employment and saddle society with a group of 
chronically unemployed? Conversely, a fair return upon invest- 
ment calculated, let us say, on original investment is just in 
terms of a Lockean theory of property. Yet may it not be 
essentially unjust in a functional sense if it gives rentiers a re- 
turn in perpetuity thereby allowing them to claim a share of the 
national commodity income without exertion? 

“The separation of ethics and economics,” wrote E. J. Cohn 
in the 1880’s, “is simply a huge mistake.” Few persons would 
today disagree. Just how ethical criteria are to be applied in 
matters economic, unfortunately, is not a simple matter. 


NEw York UNIVERSITY 











MALRAUX AND THE INDIVIDUAL WILL' 


PHILIP BLAIR RICE 


HILOSOPHERS, on the one hand, and so-called im- 

aginative writers, on the other, are, to a large extent, 

trying to do two different kinds of things. What their 
respective functions are is a question that I shall not attempt 
to answer here; I shall take it for granted that the two types of 
activity do not wholly coincide, and that each must be judged 
by its appropriate standards. But there is also a sphere within 
which philosopher and novelist may be dominated by similar 
impulses and pursue common ends. Both are trying, through 
the medium of language, to give order and value to their 
experience; both are trying to adjust themselves to a world, 
human and nonhuman, and, sometimes, to adjust that world to 
them. In the case of the philosopher this activity may lead to 
the formulation of an ethics; with the novelist or poet it usually 
results in a scheme that is imaginatively rather than analytically 
ordered, and expressed in symbols that are capable of becoming 
abstract concepts but are presented at the concrete and affective 
level. There may be, furthermore, an exchange between the 
two: the poetic ethos of today may become the ethics of 
tomorrow; or, conversely, the poet may nourish a philosophical 
idea, as a seed, until it grows into a symbol. 

One of the functions of the philosophical poet or novelist is 
to test the abstract ideas of the philosopher by applying them 
to concrete human situations and showing them at work in the 
human soul. These situations are, of course, largely imaginary; 
but they must be in some way equivalent to a reality if they are 
to be accepted. The asset of the novelist is that he usually 
brings to the test of these ideas a wider, if not always a deeper, 

* Read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Western Division, 
session on “Philosophy in Contemporary Literature,” Knox College, April 23, 1937. 
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experience than is accessible to the philosopher in his study and 
his classroom. He may also be in closer touch than the philos- 
opher with those nonrational forces which help to shape move- 
ments of thought. 

Although André Malraux is only thirty-five, he has had 
unusual opportunity to see ideas tested in action. Trained as a 
student of oriental art and archeology, he plied his trade in 
French Indo-China until his sympathy with the exploited na- 
tives brought him into trouble with the colonial authorities. He 
took an active part, as director of propaganda for the Kuomin- 
tang, in the civil wars in China, and he was organizer of the air 
forces of the Spanish government in the present conflict, where 
he served as pilot until wounded in action. 

Malraux’s four novels are all concerned, on the plane of 
representation, with a cluster of ideas centering around the 
perennial problem of the individual will, its relation to other 
wills, and to the activities of the mind that give the will its 
content and direction. It is a truism to say that the life and 
thought of the Occident, since the breakdown of the partial and 
unstable synthesis of the thirteenth century, have been domi- 
nated by an emphasis upon the primacy and self-sufficiency of 
the individual. Nominalism, voluntarism, and subjectivism are 
a few of the expressions of this impulse within the arena of 
technical philosophy; and they have their counterparts in 
laissez faire economics, political liberalism and nationalism, 
Protestant and mystical tendencies in religion, romanticism and 
expressionism in the arts. There have, of course, been reactions, 
and the individualistic drive has manifested itself within these 
movements with varying degrees of purity. It is nevertheless 
as true as a generalization of this kind can be that individualism, 
for better and for worse, has created the modern man. But 
there are also indications that this central impulse is petering 
out, and that history’s erratic pendulum is beginning to reverse 
its swing. 

Malraux’s novels dramatize a phase in this crisis. A skilful 
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novelist, he creates characters and not bloodless abstractions, 
yet they may be considered as successive attempts to portray a 
limited number of designs for living. One important type we 
may call the ‘“‘conqueror.” Garine in the novel called The 
Conquerors, Perken, Claude, and Grabot in The Royal Way, and 
Ferral in Man’s Fate are variations upon this type. Of these we 
may choose Perken to examine in detail, for he is the best real- 
ized of the lot. Perken, a Dane, is the modern and rather exotic 
equivalent of the Viking; he is the T. E. Lawrence of Siam, hired 
by the Siamese government to carry out mysterious missions 
among the unpacified tribes of the interior. In The Royal Way 
his ostensible task is to seek another adventurer, Grabot, who 
has been lost in the wilds. Young Claude, like everyone else, is 
fascinated by Perken and strives to learn his secret, the idea that 
possesses him. This secret is disclosed gradually, after the two 
men combine their expeditions into the jungle. Perken’s life- 
ambition is to weld the jungle tribes into a kingdom which will 
enable him to survive for a while his own death by leaving his 
mark upon the map of Asia. 

But this ambition, in turn, is simply a manifestation of the 
inner drive which is common to all of Malraux’s conquerors. 
This is to escape the finitude of the human lot, to recognize no 
limitations upon the will. Death, the real death, for Perken, is 
“having to accept one’s destiny, one’s place in the world; to feel 
shut up in a life there’s no escaping, like a dog in a kennel.”” He 
strives to assure himself of the absoluteness of his will by forcing 
men to submit to him, and he seeks the absolute of sensation in 
the erotic rites of the East, which for him are “‘the process of 
assimilation by which a man comes to identify himself, even in 
his sensations, with the woman he possesses—till he imagines 
he is she, yet without ceasing to be himself.” 

Man’s Fate presents us with another version of the conqueror, 
in Ferral, the director of the great company which controls 
French economic interests in the Orient. He is not perhaps the 
typical capitalist—for Malraux’s spokesman intimates that the 
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motive force of capitalism at its strongest is more the urge to 
organization than the urge to power—he is rather the romantic 
petty bourgeois whose imagination, intelligence, energy, and 
unscrupulousness have brought him to the top. Ferral, too, is 
impelled by the desire to impose his will, to coerce men and 
things to do his bidding. This shows itself not only in business 
but in his relations with women, whom he wishes to humiliate 
and render utterly subservient. When his financial empire has 
begun to crumble and his egoism has lost him his mistress, his 
will seeks petty and spiteful outlets: he insists upon depriving 
a Chinese courtesan of her poor dignity by forcing her to undress 
before she has sung for him. It is with some such paltry gesture 
as this that Malraux’s conquerors attempt to make a final self- 
assertion when their insatiable lust for power has been frus- 
trated. Perken’s last gesture, when he is about to die from an 
infected knee, is to have himself carried in a bullock cart 
through the jungle, in a frantic effort to organize his tribes so 
as to force the diversion of a railway from their territory. If he 
cannot redraw the boundaries of states, he will, as his last testa- 
ment to the map of Asia, modify the charts of the railway 
company. 

Malraux is a sufficiently meticulous artist to give relief to 
these portraits. He does not make his conquerors run wholly 
true to type. Perken’s final act of self-assertion included the 
desire to keep his tribes free for a few years longer from those 
who wished to exploit them. And Garine, the free-lance revolu- 
tionary leader in The Conquerors, the story of the Canton 
rebellion, although he is motivated by the adventurer’s craving 
for power, still acknowledges that his strength, if not his drive, 
comes from being absolutely unscrupulous in the service of 
something other than his own immediate interest. We have 
here, as we shall see in a moment, elements of what Malraux 
calls the “heroic.” 

But it is the privilege of the novelist, as of the philosopher, 
to extract tendencies from the welter of events, to present them 
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in their pure form, and to push them to their extreme conclu- 
sions. He has done this in a symbolic manner with Grabot, a 
more degraded embodiment of the conqueror. In The Royal 
Way we are given striking and terrible images of the isolation 
in which the conqueror finds himself through his fetish of the 
empty will. Grabot’s eroticism leads him to the consummate 
perversion, which consists merely in having a woman tie him 
up, naked, in a dark room, and leave him alone with his fan- 
tasies. Later we find him, in a jungle village, the slave of the 
savages whom he had attempted to conquer, blinded and lashed 
to a grist mill in a dark hut, circling in mindless servitude to 
another will than his own. 

Malraux’s conquerors are all Europeans, the tag-ends of a 
long tradition of individualism. In another type, which we may 
call the ‘‘terrorist,”” we see the Oriental, the coolie, first awak- 
ening toa consciousness of his own 1. individuality. Hong in The 
Conquerors and Ch’en in Man’s Fate are just beginning to wish 
to be something more than slaves of the mill, and their new 
sense of self-identity. expresses itself- with fanatical_violence. 
Hong says: ‘‘Torture—to my mind—is just. Because a poor 
man’s life is one long torture.”’ He is able to assert his newly 
discovered will only by mutilating and killing his oppressors. 
Ch’en, a somewhat more complex version of the terrorist, is the 
apostate product of a Protestant missionary school. Taught 
the depravity of the natural man, no longer able to believe in 
his transfiguration in another world, Ch’en can find a meaning 
for life only in death. He seeks a mystical atonement for the 
sufferings of his people by hurling himself, clutching his bomb, 
beneath the wheels of the car which he believes to be that of 
Chiang Kai-Shek. The terrorist, too, in his way, yearns for the 
Absolute. 

_ With these perverse forms of the will, typified by the con- 
queror and the terrorist, Malraux contrasts the hero, in the 
persons of Kyo Gisors and Katov in Man’s Fate and Kassner in 
Days of Wrath. Malraux’s solution, so far as he has given it to 
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us, does not consist in an ascetic denial of the individual will, or 
a mystical absorption of.it in a hypostatized general will. Al- 
though his heroes are Cémnmunists, obeying the orders of their 
superiors in the party, Kyo at least is restive under the iron 
discipline of the agents of the International, semi-oriental 
Russians. As old Gisors says of the Bolshevik leaders in China: 
“In Marxism there is the sense of a fatality, and also the exalta- 
tion of a will. Every time fatality comes before will I am sus- 
picious.”” The heroic phase of a revolution, at any rate, must 
make room for a large measure of the conqueror’s kind of 
individualism. But the will is nevertheless, for Malraux’s heroes, 
chastened and yoked to the service of something not itself. 
Their ideal is, furthermore, not merely the traditional humani- 
tarian one of abolishing suffering. It has the more positive aim 
of bestowing upon the workers of Shanghai and Hankow—the 
half-million coolies of the spinning mills, those who had worked 
sixteen hours a day since childhood, “the people of ulcers, of 
scoliosis, of famine’’—not only leisure and better wages but, 
through these things, together with a voice in the conduct of 
their work, the possibility of achieving human dignity. 

Malraux’s hero does not display the hybris of the conqueror; 
his striving is not to escape the human condition but to accept 
it; he wishes to be not a god but a man in a world of men. We 
have here, along with other elements, the Greek conception of 
the limitations of the human lot, fused with the prophetic and 
early Christian emphasis upon the potential worth of every 
human being. 

Malraux’s doctrine of the will brings with it a restoration of 
other values that have been conspicuously absent from recent 
literature. Among these are love and self-sacrifice. Malraux’s 
heroes are men who are in love with their wives; it is not easy 
for them to yield themselves to torture and to death. Yet the 
satisfactions of their private lives, they feel, are not enough to 
give completion to their existence. The love by which they are 
possessed is for them, as for Plato, the bond between all who are 
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servants of the same idea. This is exemplified in the magnificent 
and tragic passage toward the end of Man’s Fate. After the de- 
feat of the Shanghai insurrection, the wounded prisoners have 
been deposited in a large hall to await execution. A special place 
has been reserved for the leaders of the revolt, including Katov, 
who will not be shot but slowly tortured to death. The prisoners 
are being led or carried out at intervals, one by one, while the 
rest await their summons. Katov, like some of the others, has 
concealed on him a tablet of cyanide, to be used at the last 
moment to save him from the torture. As he lies there, he hears 
two frightened young Chinamen talking. One of them says: 

“Burned. .... To be burned alive. The eyes, too, the eyes) you under- 
stand....” 

His comrade was sobbing now. 

“One can be burned by accident,” said Katov. 

It seemed as if they were speaking, not to each other, but to some 
invisible third person. 

“Tt’s not the same thing.” 

“No, it’s not so good.” 

“The eyes too,” the young man repeated in a lower voice, “the eyes 
.... each finger, and the stomach, the stomach... .” 

Katov fumbles for his cyanide. Half a tablet is necessary to 
kill a man. He breaks the tablet in two and gives half to each of 
the young Chinamen. They swallow it and become convulsed 
with the brief agony of the poison, then rigid. As Katov is led 
out to the torture he murmurs: “Well! let’s suppose I died in a 
fire.” 

Malraux’s most recent work, the short novel Days of Wrath, 
is a poetic expression of the heroic ethos. Of the wealth of sym- 
bols in this book, we may select one, which can be considered as 
a contrast to the symbol of the pervert Grabot in his dark room. 
The hero of Days of Wrath, Kassner, is an underground agent in 
Nazi Germany. In order to save his comrades, he has walked 
knowingly into a trap set by the Nazi police. Like Grabot, 
Kassner, too, has been imprisoned in a dark place, the cell of a 
concentration camp. Lying in his cell, sore and dazed from the 
blows of his tormentors, he hears a comrade tapping on the wall 
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of his cell, attempting to communicate with him. The two pris- 
oners seek, by means of the taps, to establish a code which will 
enable them to hearten each other with the sense of a shared 
undertaking. But the unknown comrade’s taps suddenly cease 
as the footsteps of the guards are heard entering the cell next to 
Kassner’s, and muffled thuds are followed by silence. I take this 
to mean that Malraux’s hero is still isolated in the contemporary 
world but that he is not wholly bounded by his prison; that his 
will finds an outlet in his faltering efforts to communicate with 
those in the darkness around him. 

In presenting these images of Malraux’s I might say that his 
stories are not to be taken as attempts to prove any political or 
economic doctrine. The artist can never do that, although I 
believe that he can contribute to our final judgment. At most 
the artist’s observation can detect, and his insight bring to 
focus, loci of decay and sources of vitality in the flux of events. 
Our evaluation of the presuppositions of a work of art, and even 
of its implied conclusions, must spring in large part from what 
we bring to them. It may be of some signifig¢ance, however, that 
in all the outstanding writers of the generation preceding 
Malraux’s—in Thomas Mann, Proust, Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, 
T. S. Eliot, Yeats—we find the sense that an epoch is drawing to 
a close, that the modern adventure is about to end on the 
shoals. Eliot, too, has expressed the isolation of the atomic 
individual in The Waste Land: 

I have heard the key 
Turn in the door once and turn once only 
We think of the key, each in his prison 
Thinking of the key..... 


And Yeats has given us an apocalyptic vision: 


Turning and turning in a widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world... . 

And what rough beast, its hour come round at last, 
Slouches toward Bethlehem to be born? 
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We seem to have, here, corroboration of C. S. Peirce’s prophetic 
warning: 

Soon a flash and quick peal will shake economists quite out of their 
complacency, too late. The twentieth century, in its latter half, shall 
surely see the deluge-tempest burst upon the social order—to clear upon 
a world as deep in ruin as that greed-philosophy [laissez faire economics] 
has long plunged it into guilt. 


Although other ways out of this situation have been proffered 
besides Malraux’s, his seems to be enlisting the allegiance of 
most of the young writers of talent and moral seriousness, as 
well as some of their seniors. This again proves nothing, except 
perhaps that as students of philosophy we should read the poets 
and novelists carefully, in order to learn if they have seen some- 
thing that has escaped us. 

Malraux’s novels are, in many respects, peripheral, yet the 
periphery may before long, even for us in America, become the 
center. In the democratic countries we must cherish the faint 
hope that we can make the transition to a more humane order 
and at the same time escape the full fury of the tempest; yet we 
must also be aware that, as Whitehead has said, “the major 
advances in civilization all but wreck the societies in which they 
occur—like unto an arrow in the hand of a child.” The social 
situation sometimes presents us with crude alternatives—alterna- 
tives neither of which we would welcome in the abstract. When 
the days of wrath approach, unless we would shirk our responsi- 
bilities as men, we must accept, for the purposes of action, the 
alternative which seems to us to offer the best chance of preserv- 
ing or enhancing human decency and dignity. 

The heroic virtues which Malraux emphasizes are not the 
virtues which need to be accentuated at all times and in all 
societies; they may appear, seen in perspective, as an ethic 
for the interim. There are, nevertheless, as I have tried to 
suggest, intimations of permanent, or, if you like, timeless 
values in his ethos. And timeless values themselves must have 
a temporal substratum and occasion. One of the principal 
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weaknesses of the Christian synthesis of the thirteenth century 
was that its substructure, both economic and speculative, was 
unfirm, so that it could not be other than transitory. On the 
other hand, most of the spokesmen for Marxism hitherto—as 
was indeed to have been expected from a doctrine that sprang 
immediately from a sense of economic oppression—have been 
concerned with the substructure to the neglect of the super- 
structure. If the beginnings of a ‘‘Marxist humanism,” to use 
Malraux’s phrase, are further developed by the intellectual 
leaders of the movement, and if they impose themselves in some 
measure on the rank and file, then men of good will can more 
readily decide whether this rough beast—to apply Yeats’s 
metaphor to Marxism—is the anti-Christ or a portent of new 
life. 
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PROGRESS AND JUSTICE: FOUR CRISES 
IN THE HISTORY OF VALUES 


HENRY ALONZO MYERS 


philosophy has been a distinguished intellectual move- 

ment of recent years. Much has been done toward 
establishing an independent point of view, a method, and a 
survey of the data of values. Much more remains untouched. 
Too many of the pioneers in the new work have dissipated 
their energies in clearing the ground, in defending the value of 
their work, in wandering in ‘‘thickets abounding in monstrous 
doubts and difficulties.”” Few of the explorers have arrived at 
the heart of the problem, and the reason may be that no one 
apparently has fully called upon the services of the two com- 
petent guides in the realm of values, namely, art and history. 

The purpose of this paper is to set forth briefly a few of the 
workings of history relevant to theory of values. To anticipate, 
history presents two propositions and one probability concern- 
ing values: (1) At all times in Western culture men have 
believed in or sought a principle of control, a law of values. 
(2) The story of these principles of control reflects an intelli- 
gible process, each epoch or crisis in theory of value following 
historical causes. (3) The conditions and terms of three of 
these revolutions in thought are sufficiently clear to make 
possible an understanding of the conditions and terms of the 
next crisis. 

In order to reveal the evidence for these propositions I have 
chosen, as a point of attack, the idea of progress, the theory 
of control in the realm of values which has most affected our 
own times and which, through an analysis of its component 
elements, leads us back to every crisis in the history of values. 
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I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 


The idea of progress may be understood in two important 
senses: first, as an impersonal description of historical events; 
second, as a law of values intimately affecting the life of the 
individual. In the first sense it is a principle of practical value 
in that it lends coherence and unity to the description of 
historical phenomena, for in this sense it is the category unify- 
ing the undisputed facts that populations have increased, that 
knowledge has grown in complexity of detail, that technology 
has become increasingly far-reaching, and that production has 
increased and multiplied material possessions. Confined to this 
statistical usage, progress is a fact, not a theory, but even 
here its implications touch upon the uncertain and the theo- 
retical. For although the conception may be read out of past 
events, it remains formless in respect to the prediction of the 
future; it is not even the shadow that coming events cast 
before them. The conviction of Spencer that “progress is not 
an accident, not a thing within human control, but a beneficent 
necessity”’ is tempered by the more moderate view of Mill, who 
thought it not necessary but conceivable that ‘‘the laws of 
human nature might determine, and even necessitate, a certain 
series of changes in man and society,” and contradicted by 
Russell’s rhetorical first principle of despair, namely, that 
“the life of man is a long march through the night, surrounded 
by invisible foes.”’ 

Even an impersonal description of historical events must 
consider whether the increasing magnitude of those events is 
something emerging from a friendly nature or something 
imposed upon a stubbornly resisting foe by the superior wiles 
of the human being. If the process is rooted in nature itself, 
will it be an unending one, yielding to the investigator its basic 
formula? In respect to this question opinion is much more 
modest today than it was in the time of Spencer, who saw good 
in everything except the British postal system. The subdued 
optimism of Professor Beard, who finds hope in the catholicity 
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and penetrating power of technology that progress may con- 
tinue, is a fair contemporary example. “‘At the end,” he says, 
“the idea of progress remains a reasoned conviction, a hope 
that may be realized, is indeed in process of realization.”” For 
the weight of opinion now rests with those who hold that prog- 
ress has been made possible by the efforts of man in the face 
of an indifferent or hostile nature. Yet even here the question 
arises whether the process, manifest in the past, must inevi- 
tably continue. The superb confidence of the early “foes of 
nature”’ is reflected in Macaulay’s History of England. Speak- 
ing of Bacon, he says: 

During a whole generation his philosophy had, amid tumults, wars, 
and proscriptions, been slowly ripening in a few well-constituted minds. 
While factions were struggling for dominion over each other, a small body 
of sages had turned away with benevolent disdain from the conflict, and 
had devoted themselves to the nobler work of extending the dominion 
of man over nature. 


How it happened that as a result of this nobler work things 
got in the saddle, riding mankind, we do not know, although 
we have had much testimony in support of Emerson’s original 
contention. But this perhaps is not quite to the point, since 
we are not at the moment considering the worth of the observa- 
ble events termed progress. If the process results from an attack 
on the forces of nature rather than from nature itself, the 
question still remains: How long will the process continue? 
Turning again to our melodramatic friend, Russell, we find 
him, with the second law of thermodynamics up his sleeve, 
preparing us for stoic fortitude in the face of inevitable defeat. 
Although few are capable of projecting their fears thus far into 
the future, many begin to fear that the noble Baconians 
knocked the chip off the shoulder of a formidable opponent, 
who may later win. If progress, as Spengler argues, is an 
illusion based on the division of history into ancient, medieval, 
and modern periods—a triadic arrangement which suggests 
movement in some direction, by wish-fulfilment desirable— 
and if the wealth of material he has amassed to establish 
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Goethe’s observation of the seasonal growth and decline of 
cultures proves anything beyond the unity of German thought, 
at what point may we expect the statistical curves to reach 
a zenith, thence to decline? 

However important these questions may be, they tend to 
pale into insignificance when we consider progress in its second 
and personal sense as a law of values. As Dean Inge said: 


The belief in progress, not as an ideal but as an indisputable fact, not 
as a task for humanity but as a law of nature, has been the working faith 
of the West for about a hundred and fifty years..... The ancient 
pagans .... put their Golden Age in the past; we put ours in the future. 


And attempting to speak for all the adherents of progress, 
Professor Bury wrote: 

This idea means that civilization has moved, is moving, and will move 
in a desirable direction. But in order to judge that we are moving in a 
desirable direction we should have to know what that direction is. To 
the minds of most people the desirable outcome of human development 
would be a condition of society in which all the inhabitants of the planet 
would enjoy a perfectly happy existence. 


This statement is a fair estimate of the desirable end most 
advocates of progress have in view. To satisfy all, however, 
Walt Whitman has perhaps best summed up the gospel of 
progress. 

Roaming in thought over the Universe, I saw the little that 
is Good steadily hastening towards immortality, 

And the vast all that is call’d Evil I saw hastening to merge 
itself and become lost and dead. 


The fact that this is a unique exception to Whitman’s usual 
position toward good and evil, coupled with the title of the 
poem (“After Reading Hegel”), may lead us to believe that 
Walt was temporarily subject to illusions; nevertheless, the 
subject of his vision, or trance, is that very working faith of 
the West of which Dean Inge has spoken. How the modern 
world proved that Hesiod’s Golden Age is movable may be 
seen by contrasting the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, in 
which Zeus bends to the power of the triform fates that rule 
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stern necessity, with the Prometheus Unbound of Shelley, in 
which all things are subject to fate except “eternal love,” 
which is to make possible the reformation of the world, the 
escape of the individual from the bludgeonings of chance, and 
the coming of the better and happier man, to whom we might 
say, as to Israfel: 
The shadow of thy perfect bliss 

Is the sunshine of ours. 
For in the nineteenth century it seemed that the moving 
finger, with or without our piety and wit, must write the cheer- 
ful message: ‘‘Good is positive. Evil is merely privative, not 
absolute.” That the oversoul of the age should choose words 
from the mouth of Emerson, who did not himself believe in 
progress, matters little. Only a Schopenhauer could say that 
he knew no greater absurdity ‘‘than that of most metaphysical 
systems which explain evil as something negative, while it is 
exactly the positive which is making itself felt.”’ “Homo 
homini lupus,” said Schopenhauer; but the age was beginning 
to have faith in the evolution of species. 

Whence came this faith in the increasing triumph of good 
over evil, and what is its meaning? The answers to these 
questions lie partly in the specific qualities of the times, partly 
in the place of the idea of progress as one member in a series 
of attempts to formulate a law of values. Hence, the idea of 
progress cannot be understood as an isolated phenomenon, 
or even solely in relation to the age which saw its rise, but only 
in relation to the general history of thought in respect to values. 
For every period of culture in the West has upheld some law 
of values, some conception, at least, that values are under the 
orderly control of either a person or a principle, and not sub- 
ject to fortune, chance, or utter indeterminism. Fortune and 
Chance have themselves appeared as divinities governing 
values, in Rome and in the Hellenistic age, but even this wor- 
ship indicated a belief in a measure of control which might be 
affected by human prayers and offerings, a personal control 
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which stands in contrast to the caprice of Thomas Hardy’s 
Hap, the “purblind doomsters” who indifferently bring pain 
instead of bliss. 

In mythical terms of expression, this control of values was 
expressed through the medium of a person; in philosophical 
terms through the medium of a principle; in religious thought 
through a combination of the two. In Homer good and evil 
are controlled by the justice of Zeus, in whose hands we see 
the golden scales that are to balance the fates of Hector and 
Achilles. In Heraclitus good and evil are under the control 
of a principle of natural justice which harmonizes the outward 
tensions of all pairs of opposites. Just as the sun obeys his 
measures through fear of the messengers of Justice, just as the 
path up is the same as the path down, so, says Heraclitus, 
“good and ill are the same,” by which he presumably means 
that they are justly controlled. In Aeschylus the iron chain of 
necessity, in which murder is linked to murder in fateful suc- 
cession, is shown by the symbolism of the trial of Orestes to be 
an unfolding principle of justice in terms of values. Zeus, the 
person, ordains that the necessity which rules the world shall 
be, in terms of values, a principle of justice. It was Avenging 
Justice who guided Parmenides to the way of truth; and the 
goddess, the disposer of lots, whom he saw at the center of the 
world became the principle of necessity in philosophy. Much 
effort was to be expended before the disposer of lots became 
the concept of pure order, the necessary connection and se- 
quence of elements, but Greek thinkers never forgot the vital 
importance of a law of values. Only a Spinoza, surrounded by 
the impersonal world of Cartesian physics and cut off from the 
personal world of myth and poetry, could advocate the intel- 
lectual love of pure necessity. Order was, first and foremost, 
personal with the Greeks, an order of values; it was natural 
justice or the good, as in philosophy, or Zeus with the golden 
scales or the disposer of lots, as in myth. Sallustius, the friend 
of Julian the Apostate, closed the Greek world with a typical 
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work, On the Gods and the World. Two of the three sections 
he devoted to the interpretation of myth; the rest he devoted 
to the problem of the order of values, to the problem of evil, 
and to the ideas of Providence, fate, and fortune. 

Throughout the ancient world, in art and philosophy alike, 
we find two suggestions concerning the nature of values: first, 
they are presumably subject to control or constitute an inevi- 
table order; second, the nature of the control or of the order 
has a specific meaning in terms of values. Because knowledge 
had not yet been separated into branches, fields, or systems, 
the Greeks were inclined to overshoot the mark of the second 
point by applying the law of values to all phenomena. Anaxi- 
mander, for example, deeply concerned over the injustice which 
one opposite might do another, invented the Boundless lest 
Hot get the better of Cold, or Moist of Dry. Not until modern 
times could the pendulum swing to the other extreme. The 
early physicists ascribed values to everything; the modern 
philosophers and scientists excluded them from their point of 
view. In the new world of knowledge, when philosophy oper- 
ated under the implicit assumption that the phenomena of 
any realm would yield an order in suo genere, when the con- 
ception of necessity was refined to such an extent that one 
spoke of psychological necessity as distinct from logical or 
geometrical necessity, when, in a word, every field of knowledge 
had its specified order, then values were either left to the 
philosophical limbo governed, or rather pervaded, by chance 
and utter indeterminacy, or they were ordered by a blank 
necessity, a necessity which derived no specific character from 
contact with the nature of values. Perhaps that is why mil- 
lions who never heard of Spinoza put their faith in a law of 


progress. 


II. REASONS FOR THE APPEARANCE AND DECLINE OF FAITH 
IN PROGRESS: ITS BACKGROUND IN PLATONISM 

The tendency of religious thought to combine the personal 

control of values represented in myth with the control by prin- 
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ciple sought in philosophy resulted in a revolution in thought 
concerning values, the first in Western culture, which Nietzsche 
in The Birth of Tragedy has called ‘Socratic optimism,” but 
which is more widely known as Platonism. In pre-Socratic 
Greece there was an even greater unity of thought concerning 
values than that imposed by insistence upon an order—a 
specific order—of goods and evils. The further agreement was 
that this specific order is justice, a conception which united the 
mythical golden scales of Homer with the philosophical prin- 
ciple of natural justice which Heraclitus erected on the foun- 
dation of Anaximander’s problem and with the ethico-religious 
symbolism of the just trial of Orestes in Aeschylus. Neither 
Zeus nor nature was benevolent in the sense of ordaining good 
alone. Zeus ordained a just order or balance of good and evil, 
and nature effected this order through its cardinal principle. 
Very early, however, confusion arose between the character of 
the person (Zeus) and the nature of the ordained principle. 
That the gods were capable of the personal immorality repre- 
sented in Homer was early challenged by Xenophanes and 
finally denied by Plato. Since it was abhorrent to the ethical 
consciousness that Zeus should be less moral than man, Zeus 
was finally identified with the good, and the problem of evil, 
as we understand it, was born. The reason for this revolution 
in thought, which may be stated in terms of the confusion 
between person and principle in the control of values, is also 
related to the error of identifying value in general, in the lack 
of a generic concept, with a specific kind—in this instance 
ethical value. There seems to be no reason why an ethically 
reputable Zeus could not have ordained something akin to the 
natural justice of Heraclitus or the necessity that is justice 
represented in Aeschylus, leaving evil a necessary rather than 
an accidental status. This, however, was not to be. The 
Olympian pantheon, expressive of mythical forms of thought, 
was transformed into the world of forms, and Zeus, the pater- 
familias, was replaced by the unifying form of the good. Some- 
thing of the difference brought by this revolution may be 
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seen in the contrast between the story of Pandora, in which 
human evil is attributed to Zeus, and the argument of Thomas 
that evil is a condition of the finite not attributable to the 
positive act of the Creator. The conception of justice, once the 
unifying principle of nature, was reduced by this Platonic 
revolution to the position of the unifying category of the state 
in The Republic. 

This revolution in thought, implying a division between a 
world of real forms and a world of sensible copies, the one 
ruled by the form of the good, the other by the conception of 
social justice, may be attributed, as you wish, to Socrates or 
to Plato or to neither; regardless of its origin, it is the Plato- 
nism which influenced subsequent attempts to formulate a law 
of values and which, although it appeared at the height of 
Attic culture, marked the first change from the harmonious 
nature of the early Greek to the two-world system of the 
Middle Ages. 

A second revolution, a furthering of the principles of the 
first, was needed to complete that change. In Augustine the 
\division between the world of real forms and the world of 
sensible copies became a division between the eternal world 
of God and the temporal world, between the City of God and 
the City of Man. Good was assigned to the eternal world and 
evil (unreal) to the temporal world: contemptus mundi, amor 
Dei. The world of forms became the ideas in the divine mind; 
the temporal world, created in accordance with these ideas 
but evil by virtue of its limitations, was kept in existence and 
ordered in respect to good and evil by the divine Providence, 
which was an after-image of the divine foresight of the Stoics. 
But the conceptions of God as the good and of divine Provi- 
dence did not exhaust Augustine’s treatment of values. Some- 
thing essentially pre-Socratic crept into the picture; God is 
good, but he is also just. Those who choose of their own free 
will the City of Man will suffer eternally; those who choose 
the City of God will enjoy the beatific vision. 
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Briefly, we have here all the elements in the treatment of 
values which distinguish the Middle Ages as a period. Reality 
is divided into eternal and temporal realms; good is attributed 
to the eternal world and evil to the temporal world. God, the 
source of all good, has omnipotent control of all creation, includ- 
ing values (Providence); at the same time his justice leads him 
to punish the wilfully wicked and to reward the good. Here 
in Augustine, as later in Thomas, we have the three unsolved 
problems of medieval thought: (1) the problem of proving the 
separate existence of the eternal and good world—commonly 
speaking, the problem of proving the existence of God thus 
conceived; (2) the problem of accounting for the existence of 
evil; (3) the problem of establishing the essential justice of life 
by reconciling God’s Providence with the freedom and moral 
responsibility of the individual. 

If we are interested in determining which of these three 
aspects of the medieval attitude toward values seemed most 
important, nearest the truth, to minds that accepted the con- 
ditions of a two-world system, we may take a passing glance at 
two great epic poems thus conditioned. Dante’s purpose is to 
represent the Thomistic mechanics of divine ‘justice, and 
Milton’s purpose is to assert eternal Providence by justifying 
the ways of God to man. 

This brief summary of Platonism in the Middle Ages is 
invaluable for an understanding of progress, for in one way 
or another every element in this background conditions the 
idea as we have come to know it. The law of progress belongs 
to the modern world, by which we must understand, in this 
context, the period of thought following the third great revolu- 
tion in values, the period which rejected or ignored the division 
between the eternal and the temporal worlds, the period which 
brought good and evil, heaven and hell, back to earth. Imma- 
nency, said Hegel, is the keynote of modern thought; all 
things, said Spinoza, are grounded by thought in God. Amaz- 
ingly enough, the absolutists brought out and dusted off the 
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once discredited ontological argument; if it would not prove 
the existence of a transcendent God, it might establish the 
existence of an immanent reality. Now the more one ponders 
on the nature of the self, the more one identifies the self with 
this reality, according to these same absolutists. Hence there 
is no possible conflict between the enlightened individual and 
a divine prevision of reality. When the self is identified with 
reality, outward necessity becomes inward freedom, say Spinoza 
and Hegel. Thus one school of modern philosophy, disposing 
of two medieval problems, was apparently off to a good start. 

The problem of good and evil was to have a more complicated 
history in this third revolution in theory of value. Europe had 
somehow shaken off other-worldliness; the spell of thirteenth- 
century unity was broken; and the long process of change 
which was to result in the multiplicity of forces that later 
confused and baffled Henry Adams was under way. Yet minds 
conditioned by centuries of Platonism were to shape the new 
attitude toward values. For generations men had been taught 
to look forward and hope for eternal happiness. The growth of 
a worldly spirit did not imply throwing away this dream of 
happiness, but it did imply that men would now look for it 
within the time series rather than in eternity. During the 
Renaissance and Reformation, as the words themselves indi- 
cate, the generally accepted theory was that men had declined 
from an ideal condition; the search for the good consisted, 
therefore, in a rebirth of lost knowledge or in a return to a 
primitive purity of religious forms. These movements had nec- 
essarily to run their course before a belief in progress toward 
ultimate happiness could finally triumph. The point at which 
the modern world, fortified with the best available gifts of the 
past, finally looked ahead in time may be fixed roughly as the 
sixteenth century, for it was in this century that European 
thought broke out in a rash of utopias and schemes for im- 
provement (More, Utopia; Bacon, New Atlantis; Campanella, 
City of the Sun; Elyot, The Governour; Lyly, Euphues; Casti- 
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glione, The Courtier), and, as Logan Pearsall Smith points out, 
the words associated with the idea of progress—for example, 
“advance,” “amelioration,” “development,” “improvement,” 
“evolution,” and “progress” itself—do not appear with their 
present meanings in the English language before the sixteenth 
century. The forward-looking attitude in the search for com- 
plete happiness reached in the sixteenth century continued with 
such interruptions as Rousseau’s theory of natural goodness 
until the nineteenth century, when the idea of progress entered 
upon the final phase of its development, namely, the attempt 
to formulate it as a law. This attempt was furthered in France 
by the rise of a new philosophy of history, positivism, and by 
the optimistic interpretation placed upon the otherwise neutral 
theory of evolution by Spencer and by Darwin himself. 

With this background in mind we are in a position to analyze 
the idea of progress, considered as a law of values, into its 
component elements. First, it is a variant of Platonism, to 
which it is historically related. With Platonism it necessarily 
holds that evil is accidental, not necessary, but it departs from 
the previous history of Platonism in placing the good within 
the time series, in preferring the way of the world to other- 
worldliness. Second, it implies a forward-looking attitude, an 
interest in the future strong enough to subsume interest in the 
past, as its historical relation to the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion indicates. Third, it implies control of values by principle 
rather than by person. Fourth, as its development and influ- 
ence became more universal it outran the narrower conceptions 
of ethical and economic value, implying a general theory of 
value. 


III. THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 

AND THE IDEA OF JUSTICE 
If we accept such a general conception of value as that set 
forth by Royce in his Studies of Good and Evil—namely, that 
evil means precisely whatever we regard as something to be 
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gotten rid of and that good means precisely whatever we wel- 
come or pursue—and if “we”’ is here understood to mean any 
individual, progress, as an extreme attitude toward values, can 
be defined in reference to other possible attitudes. There are 
five possible attitudes. Optimism implies that the individual 
experiences more good than evil; pessimism implies that he 
experiences more evil than good; the law of progress implies that 
the margin of good over evil in experience increases at a con- 
stant rate, and a law of progressive pessimism would imply that 
the margin of evil over good constantly increases. The remain- 
ing possibility lies in the mean between the four extreme posi- 
tions, and its formulation would consist in establishing a rela- 
tion of constant implication between good and evil in experience. 
Thus, only by showing that the margin of good over evil in 
the life of the individual constantly increases can progress 
be established as a law of values. (The idea of progress may be 
made more plausible by arguing or assuming, in the manner of 
Tennyson and others of the nineteenth century, that the mar- 
gin of increasing good falls to the lot of the majority rather 
than to each individual, but the gain in plausibility is offset by 
a loss in certitude, for in this form progress necessarily remains 
an opinion, a pious hope, or at best a statistical probability 
rather than a law.) 

The possibility of a middle position between these extremes 
—between the position of Schiller, who exclaimed, “Oh, won- 
drous beautiful is God’s earth and good it is to be a man upon 
it,” and that of Silenus, who said, ‘““The best of all is unattain- 
able—not to be born, to be nothing—the second best is to die 
early’’—brings us back to another historical question, that of the 
relation between progress and justice. Either on account of 
some preference of the Western mind for justice as a law of 
values or on account of a dim perception of the nature of the 
situation, Platonism during the Middle Ages, as we have seen, 
was at immense pains to bring back the conception of the pre- 
Socratics and to incorporate it within itself. God was good, but 
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God was also just. And now we rightly wonder whether the 
idea of progress completely swept aside the tenacious concep- 
tion of values which ruled the pre-Socratic world and which 
divided the field of values with Platonism during the Middle 
Ages. How strong the desire for justice has been we see not 
only in Augustine and Thomas but also in the epic poets of the 
two-world system, Dante and Milton, who match Homer’s gold- 
en scales with elaborate theodicies. 

In 1872 Winwood Reade published a book on progress which 
created a great sensation, for, instead of following the usual 
attempts to predict, he looked back on what was already accom- 
plished, tzking the continent of Africa as an illustration of 
universal history. The title of his book was The Martyrdom of 
Man; and his brilliantly written thesis was that each generation 
advances by virtue of the sufferings and sacrifices of its pre- 
decessor. But this was not the first observation that the law of 
progress entailed a situation much more unpleasant than that 
involving William James’s single unhappy individual. As early 
as 1784 one noted German (Herder) rejected progress because 
the discrimination against early generations offended his sense 
of justice. In France, during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, theories of metempsychosis and palingenesis were re- 
vived as concomitants of the law of progress. The individual, 
suffering at one stage, was to be rewarded by living again in 
happier periods. One thinker worked out a calculus of rebirths 
(Fourier); another spent the better part of two volumes (Le- 
roux, De l’humanité) in an attempt to establish these doctrines. 
No incident in modern thought approaches this in absurdity, 
yet none is more significant, for we here see to what lengths 
theorists went to transform the law of progress into a cos- 
modicy. 

The attempt to reconcile progress with justice was not con- 
fined to these speculations concerning the recurrence of the 
individual. In his Philosophy of History, Hegel attempted to 
synthesize his own notions of Platonism and progress with the 
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position of Heraclitus, who influenced every aspect of his 
thought (“‘Es ist kein Satz des Heraklit, den ich nicht in meine 
Logik aufgenommen”’). Although the Philosophy of History was 
a “closed system,” it was intended to show a law of progress 
toward freedom or self-consciousness. But this is one side only 
of the Philosophy of History. Heraclitus had said, ‘We know 
that war is common to all and that strife is justice,” and, fol- 
lowing this lead, Hegel found in the outward strife of history 
the inner justification of the world-order. 

Thus Heraclitus continued to dog the footsteps of the Plato- 
nists. In America, Emerson, whom we have encountered as a 
spokesman of Platonism, made an attempt to bring Platonism, 
adapted to the conditions of a one-world system in his “Di- 
vinity School Address,” into touch with a theory of justice in 
the essay on ‘‘Compensation,”’ an essay too often understood 
only in terms of its optimistic fallacies. Observing in this essay 
that, according to the ancients (Heraclitus is the ancient in 
question), even the sun is constrained to obey his measures 
through fear of the messengers of justice, Emerson concludes 
that even values are subject to some just principle. This prin- 
ciple is the principle of compensation, whereby every sweet be- 
gets its sour and every good its evil. Platonism is erected some- 
what shakily upon this foundation. Good and evil, controlled 
by compensation, are characters of space and time; whoever 
reaches the life out of space, out of time, finds good and good 
only. In spite of compensation there is no penalty attached to 
virtue. 

Unsatisfactory as these attempts to synthesize Platonism or 
progress with a conception of justice may be (for it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to have a cosmodicy or theodicy that gets 
progressively better), they show that the problem has appeared 
in more than one country and in more than one school of 
thought, and they show further that at no time, except in the 
instances of intellectual small fry, one-idea men, has the law 
of progress seemed in itself adequate as a law of values. Per- 
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haps communism, the storm center of our times, with its faint 
echoes of the first model republic and its triadic ritual, is the 
last stand of Platonism and progress in the modern world. 


IV. THE POSSIBILITY OF A NEW EPOCH IN THE 
HISTORY OF VALUES 

Events since the turn of the century have served to accentu- 
ate rather than to cover up the inadequacy of any law of 
progress as an explanation of values. The World War, the Ar- 
mageddon of which the positivists did not dream in their 
philosophies; the rivalry between theories of accidental muta- 
tion and that friend of progress, Darwinian evolution; the 
something-short-of-perfect success of schemes for improvement 
and reform advanced in the name of progress, ranging from 
general programs of education and political change to the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the American Constitution and the 
movement to abolish poverty through credit expansion—all 
these brought the sober thought that evil is too firmly in- 
trenched either in objects or in the nature of man to be con- 
sidered as purely accidental. Since the World War the cyclical 
interpretation of history has attracted more attention than the 
theories of linear or spiral progress, and all signs indicate that 
we have reached, or are about to reach, another historical 
turning-point in our interpretation of the orderly nature of 
values, such an epoch as the fourth century B.c., the time of 
Augustine, or the sixteenth century. 

There is always the possibility, of course, that all this search 
for a law of values, this unwearying insistence upon control 
either by person or by principle, is a delusion of our fore- 
fathers, and that enlightened generations will give no further 
thought to the matter, admitting that, whatever the general 
state of nature may be, in the realm of values Whirl is Zeus. 
Whether or not the search for a principle controlling values is a 
delusion, an examination of progress in relation to other at- 
tempts to formulate the conception of orderly values must teach 
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us one thing. Fundamental needs and modes of thought change; 
they do not disappear. And, to paraphrase Professor Bury, 
somewhere in that process of change for which progress is now 
the optimistic name, the idea of progress will itself change and 
give place to a new conception oi the order of values. In bring- 
ing about such changes im the past the poet, the prophet, and 
the fanatic have shared equally with the philosopher, and it is 
possible that we shall again turn to myth, to visions, or to prop- 
aganda, while the philosopher, who is now more than ever 
acquainted with the difficulties of the problem, waits upon 
apodeictic certainty. 

This is surely the safer course for the philosopher who values 
first his personal reputation, but it leaves important matters 
to the mercy of private opinion or public belief. The question 
that is most important at the moment is whether, and under 
what conditions, a theory of value must seek for a law repre- 
senting the relation between good and evil in experience. Two 
problems affect the answer to this question. As we observed 
above, all the tradition of thought and history indicates a tend- 
ency to accept some conception of an order of values and to 
search for another when one becomes untenable. That a nega- 
tive attitude such as the denial of possible a priori conclusions 
does not prevent the poet, the prophet, and the fanatic from 
jumping to conclusions, and that there is a human market at all 
times for such conclusions, are considerations that may affect 
the philosopher who takes his social obligations seriously. But 
a further and more important problem is that there may be a 
stage in thought where philosophy, in taking a negative posi- 
tion toward the question of a law of values, contradicts its own 
general assumptions. 

The very conception of “law” raises a difficult question. The 
conceptions of orderly values recorded in the histories of art 
and philosophy are not similar by virtue of being ‘‘laws.”’ They 
are similar only by the insistence which each places upon order 
in the realm of values. In the process of change which cease- 
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lessly affects knowledge the conception of ‘law’? may become 
as obsolete as the fates; yet at a stage in philosophy which as- 
sumes an order in nature (the regularity or uniformity of the 
universe is Mill’s phrase) and which finds in every segregated 
field of know!edge some such order or connection of elements, 
as mathematical necessity—some shorthand formula. or law of 
experience—it would seem that a negative attitude toward or- 
der in values is inconsistent and untimely. Here would be an 
exception, the vital exception, to the uniformity of nature and 
of knowledge. Just as it was consistent for Spinoza to treat 


emotions as “‘lines, planes, and angles,” so it would be consis- 


tent for a philosopher at such a stage of thought as the present 
to search for a law or a principle governing the relation between 
good and evil and a sign of intellectual timidity for him to fail 


to do so. 

The most reasonable opinion that we may base upon the evi- 
dence before us is that the turning-point that we have reached, 
or that we are about to reach, will be a second Platonic revo- 
lution in the treatment of values. (This prediction, based on an 
incomplete knowledge of the workings of history and of thought, 
lacks the persuasiveness of the visions to be had through the 
crystal balls of the cyclical and dialectical interpretations and 
should be used to clarify rather than to inhibit thought.) It will 
become increasingly evident that all extreme attitudes toward 
value, the forms of optimism and pessimism outlined, tend to 
cancel each other; and just as the Platonic revolution was 
brought about by making the form of the good the central 
category of reality and the conception of justice the unifying 
category of society, so the impending revolution in thought will 
consist in taking the middle course concerning the law of values, 
in accepting a formula which probably will attach to itself the 
honorific name of justice, and in confining the good and its im- 
plication of progress to social events or interests, to be used as 
a descriptive principle of mutual achievements or as a regula- 
tive principle of common action. The chief point of such a 
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revolution in thought would be the recognition that evil is 
necessary, not an accident, not unreal, just as the essential 
point of the Platonic revolution was that evil is unreal and 
accidental. Platonism has had its chance, not once but twice, 
first in the architectonics of the medieval two-world system, 
later in the gospel of progress. Before Platonism evil was ac- 
cepted as necessary and real and men lived in the faith that 
there was a just disposition of lots, that the gods were just, that 
nature was ruled by a principle equating good and evil. Since 
Platonism there has been a constant effort to maintain that 
faith, an effort which has been checkmated at each move by the 
problem of evil. Now that Platonism has nearly run its course 
in theory and in practice it may be possible by a counterrevolu- 
tion in thought to maintain that faith and, at the same time, 
to preserve the unquestionable stimulus which Platonism, in its 
later manifestations as idealism and belief in progress, has given 
to co-operative action. For although evil may not be rooted out 
of the world in which we live, as those who believed in progress 
necessarily assumed, specific evils may be overcome as they 
have been overcome in the past. Free men have long prized 
their power to pursue their own goods; when they have learned 
that, although they may not eliminate evil from life, they may 
choose endurable evils, then their progress toward intellectual 
freedom in respect to values will be complete. 

History and such logic as can be applied to the situation indi- 
cate such a change in thought. Although it was possible for the 
followers of Hobbes and Bacon to believe either in the conquest 
of evil through an attack on nature or in the elimination of evil 
through the removal of all ambiguities in language, the present 
generation has at its disposal too much accumulated experi- 
ence to believe in the effectiveness of panaceas. Indeed, the 
situation is such that adjustments in theory must be made, just 
as they were necessarily made in the time of Plato, in the time 
of Augustine, and in the sixteenth century. 

History indicates that there will be a readjustment in the 
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terms used to describe values rather than a sudden change to 
new ideas. There has in the past been nothing saltatory about 
the history of values; a thread of continuity runs through the 
revolutionary crises we have considered. The old Greek view 
of the justice of the world was caught up and appeared again in 
the two-world system of the Middle Ages; three successive revo- 
lutions left us still with the original conflict between progress 
and justice, between Plato and Heraclitus. The new change is 
likely to be either a faulty but temporarily plausible solution 
of this problem or an ultimate reconciliation of the conflict. 

What, then, will be the new law of values, the law that will 
follow in historical succession the mythical fates, the concep- 
tion of natural justice, the Platonic good, the Stoic Providence, 
the medieval Providence-justice, the modern idea of progress? 
The logic of the situation demands a mean between the ex- 
tremes of optimism or progress and pessimism or retrogression. 
The Nirvana of pessimism and the Utopia of optimism have so 
much in common that we may look upon them as two sides of 
the same shield held up to protect the individual from a universe 
which he does not fully understand. Optimism and pessimism 
are not mutually exclusive, and any system purporting to be 
one or the other turns out upon analysis to be both and to 
approximate that very middle position which the logic of the 
situation demands. The darkest pessimism holds out some ave- 
nue of escape, and thus approximates the true situation of good 
and evil; the strongest optimism is based upon some dark pic- 
ture of the present. To those who believe that life consists for 
the most part in the painful consciousness of unsatisfied desire, 
some means of reaching Nirvana is always indicated. Some turn 
to the naive paradox of finding themselves in work or service, 
thereby justifying immediately the very existence found to be 
evil only; others turn to art and contemplation; still others 
thank 


Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives forever; 
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That dead men rise up never; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


On the other hand, the gospel of progress is not altogether a 
picture of the best of all possible worlds: the vision and hope of 
the ideal Utopia is often conceived as a compensation and con- 
trast to a “real” world which suffers by comparison. As Con- 
dorcet exclaims: 


What a picture of the human race, freed from its chains, removed 
from the empire of chance as from the enemies of its progress, and ad- 
vancing with a firm and sure step on the pathway of truth, of virtue, 
and of happiness, is presented to the philosopher to console him for the 
errors, the crimes, and the injustices with which the earth is still soiled 
and of which he is often the victim! 


The complete picture of the two worlds present in both opti- 
mism and pessimism, the real and the ideal worlds, gives us the 
same glimpse of an unavoidable truth: Either world alone has 
ragged edges, but the two together are an adequate whole in 


which there is a necessary implication between good and evil. 
If we are driven by history and by the logic of the situation 
toward a middle position in formulating the new law of values, 
what is to become of the idea of progress? Progress is, like all 
the successful devices of the age of science, primarily a measur- 
ing rod; it is successful and applicable precisely in those fields 
where measuring rods may be used to advantage. Its goals, in- 
dividual or social, are arbitrary in that they are assumed to be 
absolutely good. The great value of the idea of progress is that 
it helps to put imponderables in order. For this reason it has 
had the greatest success as a measuring rod in the field of his- 
tory. It is a standard whereby complex phenomena may be 
classified, measured, and placed in order of succession. Particu- 
larly is it valuable as a regulative principle in society, for it 
implies a common goal and action toward that goal. Let society 
in its limited sphere take as its aim the imitation within its 
finite sphere of the justice which seems to rule the values in the 
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infinite world of the individual; let society take that for its goal 
and measure the steps of its progress toward it through the 
years. 

The formulation of such a law of values as shall express the 
mean between extremes and at the same time be itself a value, 
as cosmic justice would be a value, the ultimate value; the gath- 
ering of the data of values under this central formula and the 
simplification of all problems of value; the reconciliation of the 
law of values which is to give meaning to the life of the indi- 
vidual and conviction to his actions with the regulative princi- 
ples which are to give unity and direction to the movements of 
society—all these are tasks for the philosopher who had rather 
lead than be ignored in the coming revolution in thought. All 
these things are yet to be done. History furnishes us with many 
indications of the probable trend of events, and the logic of the 
value situation indicates many points of the desirable outcome 
of change in theory. Until we have done better things, let these, 
as Xenophanes said, be taken as fancies something like the 
truth. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE HIGH ROAD AND THE LOW ROAD TO PEACE! 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


N THE first page of his great treatise Hugo Grotius remarks, as 
though it were an obvious fact, that “war is waged for the sake 
of peace.’’ And we, with equal complacency, call the end of war 

a treaty of peace. Such habits of speech and thought are a tribute to the 
reasonableness of human aims but they raise the larger question of fact. 
Do wars lead to peace? Are our treaties the bases of peace, or are they 
but symbols of armistices? There are those who argue a priori that strife 
cannot breed peace. There are others who argue on the basis of what 
they call human nature that man does not fight for peace. There are 
still others who argue from current experience that whether war can lead 
to peace, it is not doing so now. All these arguments are more convincing 
to their preachers than to the bewildered hearers of many voices. The 
chief ground for this bewilderment of the common man is that, in a world 
where so many different theories may be right, it is useless to choose any. 
An appeal to facts is indecisive, for in this case it involves an appeal to 
the future, which is notoriously full of hopes and fears and which never 
comes. We are never sure that today ought to be the day of judgment, 
for tomorrow, we think, may possibly prove beyond doubt what today is 
hopelessly debatable. Thus we stumble from day to day, from generation 
to generation, from empire to empire, still hoping to learn from experience 
what we cannot prove from knowledge. 

For this blindness in human affairs I can propose no remedy. I do 
not know whether we are making peace or enduring an armistice. And 
I doubt even if time will tell, for history throws less light on such general 
questions than we think it does. History can teach anything and is con- 
tinually being re-written for that very purpose. I conclude, therefore, 
that as a general proposition the question whether or not war is waged 
for the sake of peace is unanswerable. What particular persons gain or 
lose from particular wars, whether or not these persons anticipated the 
results, and whether they are satisfied or discontented with the outcome 
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could be determined with reasonable accuracy. But whether even for 
these particular persons the end of war brings peace is very difficult to 
determine. Although until recently it was possible to define a state of 
war quite clearly, it has never been possible to define peace, except as 
the absence of a state of war. Now that even this negative definition is 
impossible, no one knows where, when, or whether a state of peace exists. 
On the whole it seems about as mythical as the state of nature. 

The crux of the difficulty now is the fact that we do not know where to 
draw the line between armed conflict and economic conflict, nor ketween 
economic conflict and normal exchange. Hostility is so multiform and the 
struggle of competing interests so intense that peace seems an inappro- 
priate term to apply to commercial relations as a whole. We speak glibly, 
to be sure, of ‘“‘maintaining” the peace, but surely we speak ironically if 
we call that peace which must be maintained by war. If peace can be 
said to lie in the future, it is not because we can confidently assume that 
men are waging war for peace, but because we know that the bases of 
an enduring peace remain to be constructed. Though we may not know 
how to construct them, we know at least that the task lies ahead, not 
behind. The Treaty of Versailles marked an armistice; during this armis- 
tice we have had treaties to end declared war and treaties to enforce 
neutrality, but positive peace treaties remain to be drawn up and signed. 
Whether they can be negotiated better after than before the next war no 
one seems to know. I take it, however, that what Grotius really had in 
mind was that a war is useless unless it ends in a peace treaty. In that 
case, why might we not begin with a genuine peace treaty and thus make 
another war unnecessary? 

The problem of whether peace can be built on treaties or must wait 
humbly on the fluctuations of national interests is fundamentally a tech- 
nical, largely an economic, problem. Such problems I am not competent 
to discuss. Nevertheless there is a moral problem involved, and to that 
problem I wish to call attention. I shall try to define the moral aspect of 
international relations in economic terms, not because I think the solution 
can be found in moral terms (for the solution is almost certainly a matter 
of technical, economic construction), but because I feel that the directions 
our economic constructions may take will make a profound difference in 
our moral obligations. The ethics of international relations is tradition- 
ally a chapter in the ethics of neighborliness. I shall therefore attempt 
to define the relations of neighbors in economic terms and then discuss 
the moral obligations that these relations imply. 

In the gospels of Jesus there is a parable which may be taken as the 
Christian theory of international morality. It is intended to answer the 
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question, “Who is my neighbor?” The Jews and Samaritans regarded 
each other not as neighbors but as foreigners. They agreed to have as 
little to do with each other as possible—no commerce to speak of and no 
co-operation. In the parable, on the contrary, the Samaritan is repre- 
sented as the neighbor of the Jew on the ground that, while the Jews were 
robbing one another, the Samaritan cared for the wounded. In essence 
the theory is that there are three classes in society: robbers, victims, and 
nurses. To rob and be robbed implies that some third party must band- 
age the victims. This is what neighbors are for. It is often assumed that 
the church exists for such a purpose—to administer anesthetics to the 
people. But in the parable the two churchmen, who see the victim of 
the robbers, pass by on the other side of the road. Why they remain 
neutral the parable does not say, and I shall not pause to speculate. How- 
ever, the doctrine is quite clear: the church is not in the hospital business. 
Victims in the economic struggle must be cared for internationally. Hence 
the Red Cross, the Salvation Army, and similar agencies express the 
Christian type of neighborliness. This is evidently a grim, ultra-realistic 
parable of international relations. The essence of its ethics of neighbor- 
liness is that it is the duty of the good neighbor to pay the hospital bills 
of the exploited. 

I turn now from the Christian approach to the problem, which is as 


I said, thoroughly realistic, to the Platonic approach, which is apparently 
utopian. Let me abbreviate a passage from Plato’s Republic: 


“‘A community,” said Socrates, “arises out of the needs of men, no single 
man being self-sufficing. In the simplest community there must be at least as 
many kinds of experts as there are kinds of wants, for the purpose of a com- 
munity is exchange, each member providing for all what he is best fitted to 
produce. To provide for basic wants we shall need at least a farmer, a builder, 
a weaver, a shoemaker, a tool-maker, a herdsman, a storekeeper, and several 
others perhaps; still our community will not be very large.”’ 

“But, further,” said Socrates, ‘‘it will be practically impossible to find a spot 
for the community where no imports are required.” 

“Tmpossible,”’ said Adeimantus. 

“Then there must be importers enough to supply the natural wants?” 

“There must.” 

“Well, then, if the importers go empty-handed, they will return empty- 
handed. And so we shall need exporters?” 

“We shall.”’ 

‘And sailors?”’ 

“We shall.”’ 

“Very well, now let us consider the general standard of living in the com- 
munity. The members will have grain, wine, clothes, shoes, and houses. They 
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will bake their own bread and puddings, they will serve their food on mats or 
leaves, will sit on boughs of yew or myrtle, will wear garlands in their hair, 
praise the gods, live sociably, and see to it that their families do not exceed their 
means, for they will have an eye to poverty or war.”’ 

“But,’’ said Glaucon, ‘‘will there be no hors d’ ceuvres? After all, what you 
describe, Socrates, is an ideal community for pigs.” 

“True,”’ said Socrates, ‘I have forgotten the luxuries. There must be salt, 
olives, cheese, fancy deserts made of figs, myrtle-berries, and beech-nuts; there 
must be furniture—sofas, tables. Then there must be perfumes, incense, courte- 
sans, Oil paintings, tapestries, and fine art in general.” 

“Really, these must be,’’ said Glaucon. 

“Very well,’ said Socrates, “then we must enlarge our borders, for our 
original healthy community is now too small. We shall need physicians, musi- 
cians, educators, nurses wet and dry, and barbers. Also more laborers and 
animals. And so we must go to war, Glaucon.” 

“Certainly, Socrates, war is inevitable.” 

“Then we shall need guards, professional soldiers, for the other citizens have 
their own work. But professional soldiers are high-spirited and are likely to 
turn on their fellow-citizens as well as on their enemies.” 

“Too true,’ admitted Glaucon, ‘‘and we are now in a real predicament. For 
where can we find human beings who, like dogs, are gentle toward their masters 
and fierce toward strangers?” 

“The situation is not quite desperate,’’ replied Socrates, ‘for though it is 
impossible to find such beings in nature, it is possible to produce them by educa- 
tion, provided we first have professional philosophers to educate them. But I 
fear for our community. There are too many professions in it. It is not the 
healthy community we first imagined. However I am willing to go on with it, 
for it may teach us the origin of injustice.”’ 

The moral of this tale is clear. Injustice and war arise out of the de- 
mand for luxuries, which demand requires an aggressive foreign policy. 
To the Athenians this dialogue was undoubtedly high comedy, for the 
idea of returning to Spartan simplicity merely to avoid war was, as Glau- 
con said, worthy of pigs. Even the Spartans recommended the discipline 
of the simple life for the sake of war, not as a moral equivalent for war. 
The Athenians, therefore, went down fighting for their empire. 

Despite the humor and the utopian setting of Socrates’ argument, I 
shall take it seriously as a basis for the discussion of international ethics. 
It is useful in that it points clearly to alternative standards, which I shall 
call the high road and the low road to peace. The high road is the way of 
international commerce, maximum interdependence of communities on 
each other, the possibility of an international community, and the dangers 
of war. The low road is the road of isolation, relative autonomy of com- 
munities, restricted economy, and pastoral peace. The high road involves 
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the attempt to make of mankind a single community; the low road avoids 
interests beyond communal ties. Both roads conceivably lead to peace, 
and I am not recommending either as more practical, or easier, or more 
ethical than the other. Choosing between them is the task of citizens 
and statesmen, if God grants them a choice; it is not the task of moralists. 
My task as a moralist is to distinguish the two kinds of peace to which 
these two roads lead. 

To simplify the analysis I shall use two terms more or less technically 
to indicate two extreme types of society, which are obviously abstrac- 
tions based on types of economic relationships. By a community I mean 
a group of persons related as in the Platonic community above, who live 
by division of labor and exchange of products. Members of a community 
I shall call neighbors. By a corporation, on the other hand, I mean a 
group of persons who live by sharing labor and sharing its products. 
Members of a corporation I shall call, for want of a better term, partners. 
Neighbors make different products and then exchange them. Partners 
co-operate in making the same product and then share the use or the ex- 
change value of their joint product. My problem is now, what is the 
effect of the two roads to peace on each of these relationships—on com- 
munities of neighbors and on corporations of partners? 

Let me follow the Platonic precedent and use an illustration. A and B 
are neighbors in a community. A gives ten dozen eggs to B in exchange 
for a pair of shoes. One morning a foreigner, whom we shall call Y, comes 
to B and offers him twelve dozen eggs for a pair of shoes. Y is a member 
of another community, who, for some reason, does not care to exchange 
with his neighbor Z. Perhaps Z does not eat eggs or does not make shoes 
or makes them badly. Whatever the reason, Y is willing to give B more 
eggs for his shoes than A had been giving him, even though he must 
transport them farther. B, being a good neighbor, says to Y, “I am sorry, 
but my neighbor A expects to be able to get shoes from me for his eggs.”’ 
And to A he says, “I could have had twelve dozen eggs from Y; are your 
hens all they should be?”” Whereupon A, being a good neighbor in turn, 
replies, “Don’t let your morals stand in the way of your business. I’ll 
be glad to let you have twelve dozen.” The community is saved, but 
neighborliness is a bit strained. Y now comes again to B with fifteen 
dozen, and B takes the offer to A for consideration. After careful delibera- 
tion A announces to B that he cannot compete with Y and suggests that 
it is to their mutual advantage to become partners in the shoe business 
and import their eggs from Y. The community has now been transformed 
into a corporation; A and B are no longer neighbors; they are partners. 
The neighborly relation now exists between A + B and Y + Z. 
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Now, generalizing, the effect of foreign trade is to force neighbors with- 
in a political community into partnership and to develop collective com- 
munal or neighborly relations between collective corporate enterprises. 
In other words, where there is a minimum of foreign trade there is a maxi- 
mum of individual liberty. Where there is a maximum of foreign trade, 
there is a tendency for what was a national community to become a 
single economic organization doing business collectively with other col- 
lectively organized nations. In short, national socialisms are the direct 
product of international competition. 

I am not prepared to defend the truth of this generalization in terms 
of contemporary economic processes, but I am confident that there is this 
general relation between exchange and morals. Apart from the theory’s 
particular application to present political problems, therefore, it may be 
worth noting the different types of obligations implied by neighborly and 
by corporate forms of economic organization. A nation of neighbors, in 
order to maintain its internal character as a community, must recognize 
and emphasize the following rights and duties: maximum division of 
labor, maximum individual management, maximum freedom of exchange 
in domestic commerce, importation only of noncompetitive products, de- 
velopment of national resources toward meeting the various vital needs 
of the members even at costs above the world-markets, and minimum 
investments abroad. Such a moral structure implies enough variety of 
resources within the community to make it substantially autonomous. 
Where a variety of human talent and natural resources is wanting, a 
community inevitably breaks down (or crystallizes) into a corporation, 
partnership, or co-operative. A nation of partners, on the other hand, 
must recognize and emphasize the following rights and duties: efficient 
co-operation, nationally responsible management, unified bargaining in 
foreign markets, international economic security through mutually ad- 
vantageous trade treaties, specialization in products that can be most 
advantageously exchanged in foreign markets, and effective protection of 
interests abroad. 

This sounds more like business advice than moral theory; but that is 
precisely the point of this analysis, which as economics must appear child- 
ishly simple. These are not propositions of policy for the instruction of 
statesmen; they are formulations of moral obligations. That is to say if 
citizenship is to be based on neighborliness, a fairly definite code of public 
rights and duties follows necessarily, being the means whereby the neigh- 
borly relationship can be maintained; if citizenship is to be based on 
partnership or comradeship, another set of rights and duties is implied. 
Much of our current confusion results from attempting to understand 
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our rights and duties without making them relative to either of these 
relationships. In despair, therefore, we are likely to conclude that busi- 
ness is business and society has no moral structure whatsoever. 

The question remains: What difference does it make whether we speak 
of individual citizens as members of a national community or of national 
corporations as members of an international community? Does it matter 
where my neighbor is or what language he speaks, so long as I recognize 
my obligations as a neighbor? Theoretically, no. But practically there 
are limits to the recognition of the obligations of neighborliness and part- 
nerships. To be obliged to co-operate with thousands of unknown part- 
ners tends to be felt as an infringement on liberty, no matter now much 
added leisure it may bring. And to be exchanging goods in a world-wide 
community tends to lose the qualities of a genuine exchange. The com- 
munity of mankind may exist in the heads and even in the hearts of 
many men, but it suffers inevitably when its obligations conflict with those 
of more intimate communities. Furthermore, since the real members of 
this international community are for the most part collective bodies, pre- 
sumably national partnerships, its obligations are felt so impersonally 
that they are likely not to be felt at all. In short, the danger is that our 
modern partnerships make us too interdependent to be happy, and our 
modern communities make our neighbors so remote that we become in- 
different toward them. After all it is not pleasant to be told that our 
neighbors are Samaritans. Morality cannot well be wholly impersonal- 
ized. To have a real neighbor is to feel at least some friendliness toward 
him and not mere obligation. Nevertheless, for reasons I have indicated, 
modern economic ties have produced effective communities so much larger 
than the city-state envisaged by Plato that it is more than ever important 
to understand the moral bonds implied by our economic processes instead 
of trusting to our “sense” of duty. In morals, as in other departments of 
experience, technology must displace common sense. 

I believe the foregoing analysis is, as I said, no answer to the problem 
of peace. I hope, however, that it throws some light on the moral issues 
that add to the complexity of the problem. To be told that the two roads 
to peace must be traveled by different moral conveyances and that they 
lead to different kinds of peace may at least serve to interpret the signs at 
the crossroads, but whether either of the roads is passable I cannot say. 
Probably there are ‘men working” on both, and it is therefore best to 
“proceed with caution.” 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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DISCUSSION 


SOME PHILOSOPHICAL IMPLICATIONS OF MAX 
WEBER’S METHODOLOGY 


HEINRICH P. JORDAN 


INCE Max Weber died seventeen years ago, the fundamental prob- 
lematics of the social sciences have moved more and more into the 
focus of philosophical discussion. This, no doubt, is partly due to 

the ever widening interest in sociology and related fields. But seldom, if 
ever, has the discussion regained the depth of Max Weber’s profound in- 
sights into the foundations of our historical and social knowledge. Al- 
though all of his work on this subject was cast in the same mold of 
thought, much of it is scattered in various polemics against contemporary 
authors—mostly writers productive in the fields whose principles were 
under discussion. These polemic essays, and some of original systematic 
purpose, were collected in the Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Wissenschafts- 
lehre' and published in this form posthumously. Only slowly and hesitat- 
ingly has the guild of professional philosophers entered into the treasure 
of Weber’s methodological views contained in this volume and his other 
writings. Often enough it seems that what is still being said on such is- 
sues as the evaluating procedure and causal imputation in the social sci- 
ences would hardly be said if Max Weber’s penetrating analyses were 
more generally known and understood. 

From this viewpoint a work such as Max Webers Wissenschaftslehre by 
Alexander von Schelting? must be highly welcomed. For this author un- 
dertakes to interpret Max Weber’s epistemological and methodological 
views in a more systematic and concentrated form than they are presented 
in Weber’s own work. Thus the essential problems subsisting in Weber’s 
position are set in relief as explicitly as may be desired, and the discussion 
is opened up for the further analysis of their philosophical bearings. This 
venture appears to be justified in the light of Weber’s own view of the 
nature of all scientific enterprise, which, according to him, is just this: to 
be forever revisable and at the same time responsible for its own realign- 
ment with new discoveries in method and fact. Von Schelting’s work, 
however, reaches beyond a mere interpretation of Weber’s methodology. 
Indeed, the problem of causal imputation in history, as seen by Weber, 
and an exposition of the categories of “understanding,” or knowledge of 
the subjective modes of human behavior and experience (including the 


* Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1922. 
2 Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1934. 
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psychical),3 are in the center of this examination. But von Schelting has 
made an indubitable contribution of his own toward the elucidation of the 
latter subject, besides ably pointing out the ambiguity of Weber’s posi- 
tion in various respects. In particular, Weber’s theory, stressing the 
causal and value-derivative aspects in history, failed to meet legitimate 
expectations in that it did not adequately account for the understanding 
of atemporal complexes of meaning (irreales Sinnverstehen) in history. 
We feel bound to agree also with von Schelting’s suggestion that the work 
of philosophers has not resulted so far in a solution of the difficulties in- 
volved in this problem which seems more satisfactory than Weber’s.‘ It 
may be added that the compilation of a systematic monograph dealing 
with this matter, and also with the development and significance of the 
concept of “understanding” in the previously defined sense of the word, 
is still to be wished for. 

Weber himself, while emphasizing over and over again the necessity 
of metaempirical initiation, guarded carefully and consistently an agnostic 
attitude toward the problems lying outside the sphere of his direct epis- 
temological interest. This interest was satisfied by demonstrating the 
contingency of our knowledge in the social sciences and history on value 
ideas. The intrinsic structure of value systems, of which such value ideas 
may form part, Weber does not consider the proper concern of method- 
ology. The latter is to him a science in its own right with a scientific ob- 
ject of its own, namely, to enable the individual disciplines to acquire 
clarity in their systematic presuppositions and appropriate logical pro- 
cedure. What Weber’s work in the field of methodology means has been ap- 
praised more fully in this country of late,’ and von Schelting’s aforemen- 
tioned book has been extensively reviewed by Talcott Parsons elsewhere.° 
Rightly Professor Parsons, following mainly von Schelting’s analysis, 
calls attention to certain weaknesses in Weber’s conceptualization but 
indicates also where von Schelting does not proceed quite radically enough 
to achieve full transparency with regard to Max Weber’s philosophical 
foundations. 

Both Weber’s and von Schelting’s views on the nature and method of 
history are dependent on Heinrich Rickert’s philosophy of values, at least 


3 The problems of Verstehen, as dealt with elaborately in more recent German litera- 
ture, from W. Dilthey to E. Spranger, M. Scheler, N. Hartmann, and others. 
4Cf. Max Webers Wissenschaftslehre, p. 387. 


5 Vide, e.g., the articles by Albert Salomon in Social Research, Vol. I, No. 2 (May, 
1934); Vol. II, Nos. 1 and 3 (February and August, 1935). 


6 American Sociological Review, Vol. I, No. 4 (August, 1936). 
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to the extent that values for them have independent status as universally 
directive norms of human conduct and are, at the same time, established 
ideas of substantive content (Kulturwerte). This latter view rests on a 
further assumption of primary significance, common to most of the older 
value theories, namely, that values inhere in things or objects of the nat- 
ural world. Now, it can be taken for granted that any notion which we 
have of the “external world” must include the notion of value, and that 
therefore value and existence are inseparable.’ For there is no “external” 
world unless it is tied together with what we attribute to it in terms of 
value, in one world of experience; nor is there amy kind of existence unless 
it is experienced jointly as objective (the world of “things” in the widest 
sense, including the subject and its psychological characteristics as a part 
of this world) and subjective (value and significance of things for a sub- 
ject that experiences and thereby is constituted as a person or a self). In 
any case, a philosophy which is conscious of the importance of value rela- 
tionships for the totality of our experience cannot, and never did, alto- 
gether eliminate the subjective aspect of value. But here at once another 
problem of great consequence arises: If values are “subjective” in a cer- 
tain sense, are they subjective with regard to their essential status, so as 
to make all evaluations relative to the individual, thereby rendering them 
indiscriminately “equal” in inner weight and significance? Are they sub- 
ject to the “egocentric predicament” in this sense? Or are they subjective 
only inasmuch as they, being themselves objective, may or may not be 
grasped by, and existentially referred to his “world” by, any given in- 
dividual? Rickert and Max Weber definitely took to the latter alterna- 
tive. But, whereas Rickert tried to establish a system of objective values, 
Weber, fascinated, as he was, by the positivistic ideal of purely “‘empiri- 
cal’ knowledge in the historical and social sciences, maintained that value 
decisions are in the last analysis nonrational (or, as he sometimes plainly 
says, irrational) and therefore not open to any kind of absolutistic, i.e., 
normatively ethical, criticism. Wherever value decisions are made, they 
have to be taken, according to him, as “facts”; and historical knowledge 
has to accept them as such without providing or even asking for an ulti- 
mate justification. 

Thus, as Albert Salomon points out,® Weber’s empirical sociology of 
understanding frustrates any philosophy of history in the modern sense. 
His attitude remains agnostic, if not negative, in this respect. This is 

7 DeWitt H. Parker in his paper ‘‘Value and Existence,’’ presented to the thirty- 
eighth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association (Western Division), 
April 24, 1937. 

8 Social Research, II, No. 3, 376. 
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likewise brought out by von Schelting, who directs attention in particular 
to the relativistic implications of Weber’s position, in spite of its epi- 
stemological objectivism. Certainly a statement to the effect that it should 
be left to the “‘extra-logical parts of value philosophy” (?) to establish the 
validity of such values as are found to be experienced by man in the his- 
torical process can hardly be held satisfactory. For the commutation of 
evaluational “interest’”’ in the course of human history does not affect 
merely the direction of interest in the “objects” of history, as divorced 
from the situational viewpoint of the “observer,” but it is a constitutive 
factor in the understanding of history as well. From this fact, it seems, 
more important consequences for the truth value of “empirical” historical 
research follow than Weber wishes to concede. It plays a role, for instance, 
even in the selection of the “significant” elements from the historical 
material and their synthesis in the symbols of history as a science. Cer- 
tainly Weber and von Schelting are not unaware of this condition;'® they 
do not, however, proceed to the conclusions which are inevitable if one 
considers it as one of the most elementary and decisive factors for the for- 
mation of historical knowledge. But, above all, historical understanding 
aims at more than correct causal imputation and the recognition of 
teleological dependence, or the analysis of complexes of meaning and value 
directedness in relation to actual and possible consequences of human 
action. It strives continuously, though perhaps never to finality, toward 
an apprehension of those agencies and value ideas in whose service man 
seems to be urged forward through the fortunes of time, and toward a 
realization of his own “‘real being’’ in the fulness of becoming. 

Closely connected with such érox7 regarding every implication verging 
on the metaphysical is, we are inclined to believe, the fact that Weber 
did not succeed in grasping fully the status and intrinsic nature of atem- 
poral complexes of meaning, although he did show that these are constant- 
ly employed wherever a historian goes beyond causal explanation proper, 
by uncovering the forces of motivation, to the central ideas underlying 
a complex of historical facts. This failure, however, to penetrate farther 
into their inner constitution may also be responsible for the lack of clarity 
on the status of the “ideal-type” concept, so essential in his position.” 

Furthermore, one may ask, how can the historian ever do justice to the 
wide range of historical phenomena unless he finds support in a wide range 


9 Cf. von Schelting, of. cit., p. 230. 


10 Weber, op. cit., pp. 181 ff., 255, et passim; von Schelting, op. cit., pp. 225 f., 235, 
et passim. 


™ Cf. Parsons, loc. cit., pp. 678 f. 
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of potential evaluations of his own and unless this range is sufficiently 
wide to allow all the value relations which may possibly be involved in the 
historical context to fall within the grasp of his understanding?” Von 
Schelting realizes that the logical objective of historical knowledge de- 
mands full consideration of the values pertinent to the type of man who 
actually existed in the historical situation under review. He believes that 
by fulfilling this postulate “the situation as originally experienced” can 
be understood.'3 But this seems problematical. For, as von Schelting ad- 
mits, all such knowledge is still reflected in an “image’’*4 which represents 
the actuality in the view of a historical whole, and all the particular ele- 
ments of this “image” obtain significance from the evaluational ‘“‘appeal”’ 
germane to the historian himself. Von Schelting claims that historical vi- 
sion, although dependent on “‘congeniality” of the object,'’ may undergo a 
theoretically unlimited number of emendations in order to approach the 
objective content of a historical complex in its genuine structure. But, 
conceding even this possibility, what we call ‘‘historical reality” is at any 
historical moment linked to our own existential reality through the me- 
dium of value ideas. Inasmuch as these value ideas are obligatory in rela- 
tion to the individual, they may be designated as the objective characters 
of possible experience, which means that they do not “inhere”’ primarily 
in the “objects” of the historical world. Historical reality, then, and in 
particular its evaluative aspect, is as much transcendent as any kind of 
reality and does not attain to the status of absoluteness in any sense. The 
structural context in a historical phenomenon is always “relative” to the 
value categories which are our own, or potentially our own. The “inner 
necessity”’ of the quest for historical knowledge has to be conceived of, on 
this basis, as a sequence to man’s urge for self-interpretation in his own 
situation, by comparison, contrastation, and understanding in the un- 
qualified meaning of this word. Those ‘“‘most central ideas,” however, 
which we may discover as underlying a concrete historical phenomenon, 
would ultimately have to coincide with value ideas of a higher order so 
that a relationship would also be established between them and the his- 
torically experienced, though acausal and atemporal, complexes of mean- 


ing. 


™ Weber repeatedly states that the capacity to evaluate is the prerequisite for the 
understanding of values in concreto (e.g., op. cit., p. 486). He does not, however, draw 
herefrom any consequences for the concept of historical reality. 


"3 Von Schelting, of. cit., p. 4009. 
4 Cf. ibid., Spranger’s ‘‘Totalbild.”’ 
8 Ibid., p. 410. 
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In sum, von Schelting’s contention that the formal structure of our 
historical interest, with respect to its evaluational component, is “analo- 
gous”’ to that of the decisions which we are making in any particular mo- 
ment*® is not all that can be said about the matter. For, in order to render 
the term “analogous” significant at all, it is necessary to find the basis 
with reference to which an analogy can be made. This basis, of course, 
is no other than man himself and his very nature, which implies evaluat- 
ing acts claiming to be of more than individual import. That, however, 
means that in analogy with these acts man’s (evaluative) historical inter- 
est also is directed toward qualities of general and universal validity. 

Now, it is true that whatever is generally and universally valid is also 
necessary in a logical sense. But the necessary (or logical absolute) has no 
history. Since human ideas and evaluations, reflecting a becoming and 
themselves becoming, have a history, they cannot actually have necessity. 
The thought of man can only approximate the necessary through a dia- 
lectic process, namely, through the knowledge of nature or the world of 
things, whereby he tries to approach an absolute being in the objective 
sense, and through the understanding of subjective experience progressing 
from natural man toward man’s true inner reality, or self, or perchance an 
image thereof. What, then, about the process itself and the logical cate- 
gories by which it operates? If they have a share in the necessary, they, 
too, bear witness for more than the fleeting individual being of man. That 
mathematics and the natural sciences are based on principles of general 
validity, and therefore partake in necessity, is generally accepted.'? But 
regarding the logical status of history, which combines the objective and 
the subjective elements of the dialectic process, serious doubts existed."® 
To have clearly demonstrated some generally valid, and therefore neces- 
sary, epistemological properties of our historical understanding is perhaps 
the outstanding merit of Max Weber’s work. 

From both the evaluational and the logical side the necessary thus 
projects into the being of man, and this permits us to speak of the oneness 
of his nature in acting, loving, believing, amd understanding. Tragic as 
the cleavage between faculties of diverse functional appointment in this 
being may be, the (positivistic) doctrine which separates our world of ex- 
perience into spheres of sheer or “pure” existence, knowable by reason, 


6 Tbid., p. 415. 
17 At least in the Kantian tradition to which Max Weber adheres. 


18 Cf., especially, Weber’s two essays on “‘Knies und das Irrationalititsproblem,” 
op. cit. 
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and of evaluative meanings inscrutable as to their objective content, is 
already in eclipse. For we are again coming to realize that what is rational 
in man sustains his dignity, but that dignity denotes the measure of his 
practical responsibilities. 

Incidentally, we shall have to insist also that historical understanding 
where it is believed to substantiate the “immediacy” of every historical 
epoch to God’? has religious character only on the strength of the fact 
that the possibility of a religious evaluation of history is presupposed. 
Such an assumption points beyond the merely relative significance of any 
given sequence of facts and, to justify itself in terms of general validity, 
calls for an explicit awareness of the metaempirical links and foundations 
of our existence. But, suppose we disregard the religious-metaphysical 
aspect altogether and rely on the evidence provided by the works of great 
historiographers. We shall then discover?® that history is generally con- 
ceived as a perpetual vacillation between the enhancement and destruc- 
tion of values and different phases of this movement, from a zero point 
of worthlessness to the full bloom of value concretization, and in converse 
direction. If this be so, i.e., if the realization or diminution of values is 
made the criterion of historical significance, a metaempirical frame of ref- 
erence is again presupposed. For how could historical consciousness ever 
mark out the degree of value realization in an actual situation if it were 
not for the fact that somehow man is conscious of what values are, what 
they normatively mean, and what, in relation to them, human existence 
should be? 

After what has been set forth, it is hardly necessary to dwell at length 
on the polemics against and refutation of certain philosophical usurpa- 
tions attempted by a mightily thriving sociology, which make up a con- 
siderable part of von Schelting’s book. For the American reader the gist 
of these important comments has been made accessible in Dr. von Schel- 
ting’s own review of Karl Mannheim’s Jdeologie und Utopie in the above- 
quoted issue of the American Sociological Review." It will suffice here to 
say that the kind of “‘sociologism”’ against which von Schelting directs his 
lashing criticism would indeed be subject to a similar censure from the 
orthodox standpoint of Max Weber. For the elements of “epistemological 
inconsistency,” which von Schelting uncovers in Mannheim’s position, 
pervaded also in Weber’s time various theories professing importance for 


19 Von Schelting, op. cit., p. 417, quoted originally from L. von Ranke. 
20 Tbid., p. 323. 
21 Vol. I, No. 4 (August, 1936). 
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historical and sociological analysis;?? and there can be no doubt that 
Weber would set himself against any modern “functionalistic”’ view in so 
far as it claims to constitute a closed system of philosophy, as he did op- 
pose the philosophical transgressions of the former. 

Making a constructive effort to apply the results of Weber’s inquiry 
into the nature and conditions of historical knowledge to the contempo- 
rary constellation of the sciences, von Schelting at the close of his book 
sets up a new definition distinguishing history as a science from a sociol- 
ogy of culture.?3 For him “history” is the study of human affairs under 
the viewpoint of flux and change, brought about by the decision of indi- 
viduals or by social forces, as far as such changes have influenced our own 
appreciation of, and interest in, values. In contrast to this, the new soci- 
ology of culture is to aim at “the knowledge of . . . . relatively closed and 
permanent historical wholes” which reflect human (social) behavior as 
having become, on the basis of primary evaluational decisions, crystal- 
lized in quasi-final patterns. Sociology, then, would deal with the static 
elements in the historical process; and it would give account of the 
“fact”? (Sachverhalt) that there are several relatively autonomous, yet 
structurally connected, “spheres” or strata in the social nature of man as 
it is revealed in history. It is obvious that social science here transfers 
into metaphysics. For a synthetic view of this order comprises more than 
what an individual discipline, or even the sum of the social sciences, can 
legitimately cope with. It refers to the whole of our spiritual and physical 
existence, which is lighted up in parts by the respective sciences, but can- 
not be understood by any one or all of them in its full reality. Wherever 
this latter is to be perceived, history—and sociology, for that matter— 
will have to renounce their title to exclusive “scientific” understanding 
and admit of that method of interpretation which is genuinely philosophic. 
And this applies to the social nature of man just as much as it concerns his 
essential qualities as an individual.*4 

It was the tragic component in Max Weber’s work and life that he 
realized the importance of evaluational attitudes for the understanding 
of the historical past and in our own existence as historical beings to its 


22 Cf. Weber’s essay ‘‘‘Energetische’ Kulturtheorien,” op. cit., particularly pp. 
376 f£., 398 ff., also Religionssoziologie, Vol. I, passim. 

33 Op. cit., pp. 417 ff. 

24 That von Schelting recognizes an active relationship between the social sciences 
and philosophy is evident from a number of passages in his book. Nevertheless, he 
seems to be partial to the idea of a ‘‘kultursoziologische Totalitatsbetrachtung,”’ whose 
claims are incompatible with that point of view. 
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fullest extent but did not overcome the subjectivistic relativism in regard 
to basic values and ethics. Although he never lent support to that kind of 
relativistic “defeatism” for which all values have the same inner weight 
and may therefore be arbitrarily substituted for each other, there is for 
him no objective criterion as to how value decisions may satisfy standards 
of excellence. True, he emphasized the necessity of personal courage in 
staking one’s life on a vision of what seems right and desirable, and the re- 
sponsibility involved therein. But, even if one accepts the interpretation 
that the guiding factor in such value decisions is comparable to the daimon 
(or destiny) of the Greeks, and that in this concept “the prevailing his- 
torical situation, individual personality, and the right choice from among 
all possibilities are linked in a mysterious way,”*5 the dilemma is not 
solved. For what makes for ‘‘the right choice’ remains problematical as 
before; the personal outlook of the individual is decisive, it is open to any 
determination, from outside as well as within. A purely subjectivistic 
principle will never satisfy the demand for objective criteria; and unless 
such criteria can be established on the ground of Weber’s general position, 
he cannot be absolved of the opprobrium of relativism with respect to 
ethics and values.” 

Neither is it sufficient to say that relativity, where it has to be admit- 
ted, must be restricted “by those principles which form the basis of honest 
thinking,’’?? so that the objective of science might be safeguarded. For 
this would not affect the relativity of values in extra-scientific—for in- 
stance, political—behavior. Closer to a more positive indication of the 
issue come Lederer’s statements that “the laws we acknowledge by our 
whole being and living may not be broken in mere caprice, and arbitrari- 
ness cannot be granted as a value in itself,” and further, that “the values 
involved are not mere dialectical toys but are inherent in the process of 
living.’ But what we want to know is how those “laws,” and in particu- 
lar the laws of evaluation, are inherent in the “process of living,” and 
what the ultimate point of reference is in relation to which our evaluations 
may come to have consistency and meaning for our individual lives. Only 
then shall we be justified in holding that our position has outgrown the 


2s Emil Lederer, ‘‘Freedom and Science,”’ in Social Research, 1, No. 2, ‘223. 


26 Weber protested against this imputation. But his relevant statements (e.g., op. 
cit., pp. 469 f., quoted also by A. Salomon) are not convincing, for the meaning of the 
term “‘relativism” appears to be unduly restricted there at the outset. 


27 Lederer, loc. cit., p. 224. 


8 Tbid., p. 223. 
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relativism of values, which today parallels the older relativism in the 
epistemological sphere. 

In order to establish the validity of historical knowledge, Weber had 
to maintain the fiction of a (subjectively) “‘value-free” presentation of 
the historical material.?? No man should deny, of course, that the degree 
of disinterested devotion to available evidence is the decisive criterion 
for the scientific quality of a historian, and that only through this devo- 
tion the unadulterated meaning of any science can be maintained. More- 
over, the working method of the historian has to be bound within those 
rational categories—above all, of adequate causation and objective possi- 
bility—which Max Weber has impressively exposed. Historiography will 
then be as true as anything can be true in a world of universal condition- 
ateness. The historian is entitled, on such grounds, to believe in the “‘ob- 
jectivity” of his achievement as in that of any science which proceeds 
knowingly from recognized suppositions or hypotheses. Thus preserving 
his personal integrity and the integrity of his work, he will do, at any rate, 
the opposite of what is being done with authoritative sanction, or even 
under pressure, in many parts today, namely, to glorify the past by 
romantic suggestion or to “‘re-write’’ it with an eye to the exigencies of 
the moment. Those who have faith in the mission of intellectual culture 
will find no comfort in the fact that this is done under the influence of a 
misconceived ‘“‘will to believe,’ of which the extant distortion of Nie- 
tzsche’s teaching regarding the “‘use of history for life” is only one off- 
shoot.° Certainly such frivolity could claim no support whatever from 
the works or thinking of Max Weber. 

And yet, Weber believed in a plurality of possible value systems and 
held that a choice between them cannot be made on valid grounds. What 
historical science can accomplish is, according to him, to state ‘“‘relevances 
to values” (Wertbeziehungen), their significance in the social structure or 
in a context of events, and their relationships and fluctuations with re- 
spect to each other and in further developments. But “relevance to 
value” as a mere observational and factual statement is not enough to 
keep the historical consciousness alive. For historical consciousness is at 
the same time critical, as is evident from its evaluational basis, and there- 
fore necessitates an awareness of ultimate standards from which criticism 
may derive its sanction. Further, unless a coherent system of norms is 


29 Cf. von Schelting’s interpretation of Weber’s notion of ‘‘Wertfreiheit” (von Schel- 
ting, op. cit., pp. 58 ff.). 

3° Cf. Karl Jaspers, Nietzsche (Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1936), 
especially the chapter ‘‘Die Lebensbedeutung des historischen Bewusstseins”’ pp. 210 ff. 
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accepted and presupposed, harsh realities will be substituted for “fruit- 
less criticism”’; and if what results can still be called an ethics at all, it is 
the ethics of inclement authority, or privilege, or maybe dictatorship." 
Therefore history, even when treated strictly as a science, cannot dispense 
with a positive philosophy of values any more than ethics can abstract 
from the contents of historical experience. Both history and sociology 
lead, by force of implication, beyond the relativistic position, still held 
by Max Weber, because they entail principles of evaluation and a con- 
sciousness of norms to which we wish our actions to conform and, conse- 
quently, measure the achievements and failures of man in the past as 
well. This consciousness alone permits us to realize the creative forces in 
us and to seize the possibilities of our lives under the aspect of meaning. 


New York UNIVERSITY 


3} Cf. Paul Kecskeméti, ‘Ethics and the Single Theory,” in Social Research, IT, 
No. 2 (May, 1935), 220 f. 
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SOCIOLOGY OF LAW. APROPOS MOLL’S TRANSLATION 
OF EUGEN EHRLICH’S GRUNDLEGUNG DER 
SOZIOLOGIE DES RECHTS' 


MAX RHEINSTEIN 


HE publication of an English translation of Eugen Ehrlich’s 
Sociology of Law is an event of importance. For years, Ehrlich 

has exerted a considerable influence upon American jurispru- 

dence. With and through Roscoe Pound, he is among the founders of 
modern American sociological jurisprudence and among the precursors of 
its offspring, the realist school. As a matter of fact, his influence has been 
greater in America than in the countries of his German mother-tongue. 
This man, who was born and who spent all his life in the old Austrian 
Empire, was an American at heart, an individualist and pragmatist, a 
believer in freedom and the free forces of society. He saw the task of his 
life in combating government by bureaucracy, which was so character- 
istic of the old Hapsburg monarchy. This political aim permeates his 
writings and colors his principal book, the Sociology of Law. Ehrlich did 
not have the gift of his greater contemporary, Max Weber—the gift of 
detaching himself from ethical and political bias in scientific research. 
He who undertakes to deal scientifically with “law” must be aware 
that this word has a multiplicity of meanings. For a judge, at least in 
our present civilization, law means that body, or, perhaps better, that 
system of norms, according to which he has to decide the litigations which 
are brought before him. Norms are contents of the human mind. They 
exist, but their existence is not, like that of physical objects, in the physi- 
cal world but, like that of other contents of the mind, in the world of 
meanings. The norms of law exist in the same sense in which a poem, a 
symphony, or a simple proposition exists. Norms can be and have been 
made the subject matter of a “‘science.’’ Norms for judicial decisions have 
been made the subject matter of what is usually called the “science of 
law,” which is primarily a classificatory science. Its first aim is to help 
the mind grasp its objects, the norms for decision, by grouping and clas- 
sifying them in the same way in which descriptive botany creates order 
in the mass of its objects of observation, the plants. Such a classificatory 
science takes the legal norms as it finds them; it does not ask whence they 
come and what ends they serve, nor does it judge them good or bad. 


t Eugen Ehrlich, Fundamental Principles of the Sociology of Law. Translated by 
Walter L. Moll; with an Introduction by Roscoe Pound. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1936. Pp. xxxvi+541. 
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Such questions would be meaningless within the framework of a clas- 
sificatory science. Such has been and such still is the primary character 
of the legal science of the lawyers.? However, even the lawyers’ legal 
science is faced with a task in addition to that of classifying and ordering 
the existing rules of law. Time and again courts are called upon to decide 
a case for which they cannot find in their system a ready-made norm. Yet, 
the case must be decided. How can the norm for the new case be found? 

It is generally agreed that the judge is not allowed to decide a “new” 
case arbitrarily. It is almost generally agreed that the already existing 
norms have something to do with the decision of a case, although they 
do not contain a formulated provision which is immediately applicable. 
There has been much dispute on the question of how this can be possible. 
The answer prevalent among Continental jurists of the late nineteenth 
century was that the rule for the new case was logically implied in the 
existing rules; that it was the task of the lawyer to unfold, in a process 
of mere logical deduction, the full content of the concepts in which the 
rules of law are expressed. 

This answer, which is unsatisfactory in many respects, has been the 
object of attacks. The most satisfactory solution of the problem appears 
to be that which has been developed under the leadership of Philipp 
Heck by the recent German school of “jurisprudence of interests.”” Heck 
regards the legal norms as value judgments, pronouncements which one 
of the interests of conflicting social groups shall prevail over the other, 
or whether perhaps the interests of both have to yield to the interests of 
third groups or of the community as a whole. The results of these value 
judgments are expressed in commands, directed to the judges and other 
law-enforcing officers, to prefer in a certain situation a certain interest 
rather than another, or to compromise certain conflicting interests in a 
certain way. The value judgment underlying a rule of law which is for- 
mulated for a particular situation can be discovered and can be applied 
to a “new” situation where a similar conflict of interest exists. Legal 
norms may be expressed in a statute or in a binding judicial precedent. 
They are always applications of value judgments of a broader scope. 
Legal science has the task of discovering these value judgments and of 
developing a method of applying them to “‘new”’ cases. 

A different solution was attempted by Ehrlich and his fellow-“free- 
law jurists.’”” They advise the judge to find the solution of the new case 
by observing social life, the “living law,”’ the inner order of society, which 


2 Since the norms studied by this type of legal science are different in different legal 
systems, there exist as many different “legal sciences” as there are legal systems. 
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is said to arise spontaneously and apart from the state. Judges should 
systematically observe the problems of behavior of people in those rela- 
tions which are usually called legal. They should observe how people 
actually buy and sell, what arrangements are actually made between busi- 
ness partners or between grooms and brides, what relations actually exist 
between family members, how wealth is actually transferred from the 
dead to the living, and how economic goods are actually distributed. For 
Ehrlich, the rules of law are nothing but formulations of the actually ex- 
isting order of social groupings. What judges have to do in order to decide 
cases properly, that is, in accordance with the law in force at a given 
time and place, is to study this “living law.’’ Such study alone is the 
proper subject matter of a science of law worth carrying on. Legal science 
is sociology. 

There is truth in such reasoning, but only a half-truth. There can be 
little doubt that the study of actual social behavior is an appropriate 
object of a science, and that such a science may apply its attention par- 
ticularly to a study of the conditions under which conceptions of norms 
for social behavior originate and how such conceptions, in turn, influence 
actual behavior. It may study regularities and causal relations and try to 
discover laws. Such laws, if discoverable, would be laws in the sense of 
laws of nature, or of statistical regularities. They would not be laws in a 
legal sense, i.e., norms, rules of how human beings ought to act. To know 
the sociological “laws” might be invaluable to lawmakers, that is, those 
individuals who, at a given time and place, are in a position to impose 
their value judgments upon the courts as binding norms for compulsorily 
enforceable decisions. Even the mere knowledge of the actual facts of 
social life, of the colorful variety of actually exercised customs, traditions, 
and usages, is an indispensable basis for the formation of the value judg- 
ments of the lawmakers. Such observations have, indeed, been made by 
lawmakers at all times and places, but almogt always and everywhere 
they were made in a casual and unsystematic manner. To develop meth- 
ods of exact observation, to classify and systematize the observations 
thus made, and to discover regularities and causal relations is the task 
of social science. To make such observations with special regard for the 
needs of the lawmakers is the task of a special branch of social science 
which may be called “‘legal sociology,”’4 or by a term which indicates a 


3 It need hardly be said that knowledge of the facts of social life and of its regularities 
is only one element in the determination of the lawmaker’s action. Social science can 
never tell him more than what measures he ought to take if he desires to attain certain 
ultimate ends. What ends he should desire cannot be told him by social science but only 
by a philosophy or a religion. 

‘In a thoughtful article entitled ““‘What Is ‘Sociology of Law’?” recently published 
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special method—“comparative law.” As yet, such a science exists in 
promising beginnings only, among which Ebrlich’s work occupies a con- 
spicuous place. 

Although such a science is indispensable for the lawmaker, for the 
judge, qua judge, it can be helpful in a limited sense only. In making 
decisions, judges are guided by “norms,” i.e., mental conceptions that 
they ought to decide a given case in a given way. Since judges are ex- 
pected to be just, and since equality is a basic element of justice, the 
norms for decision must necessarily be general ones—norms prescribing 
that all cases of a certain kind ought to be decided in a given way. These 
general norms for judicial decision are the norms of law. Judges, qua 
judges, receive them from the lawmakers (among whom there may be 
judges). It is a demand of political prudence that the norms for decision 
which are prescribed to the judges by the lawmakers conform to the 
value judgments held by the people whose controversies the judges decide. 
History shows that such conformity exists frequently but not always. The 
lawmakers may be the representatives of a group of conquerors who im- 
pose their system of value judgments upon the masses of the conquered; 
or the lawmakers may pursue the aim of benevolent educators who, be- 
lieving that their value judgments are “better” than those of the masses 
of the governed, undertake to judge the latters’ controversies by a system 
of values “higher” than those held by the masses themselves; or the law- 
makers may be influenced, consciously or unconsciously, by the value- 
judgments of a particular social class which are not held by the members 
of other social classes. Complete conformity of the value judgments of 
the governors and the governed would only exist in an ideally complete 
and homogeneous democracy, such as does not exist and never did exist 
in any actual political system. The proposition that judges can derive 
the value judgments of the law from the observation of the actual ways 
of life of those whose disputes are the object of their decisions is nothing 
but the political postulate of the complete democracy. Such disguise of 


in the American Journal of Sociology (XLIII, 225), N. L. Timasheff calls such a science 
“applied science of legislation.” Sociology of law is regarded by Timasheff as a possible 
basis of such a science and defined by him as the study of human behavior in society, 
in so far as it is determined by the norms of law and in so far as it determines these 
norms. It seems that he means in this definition not the interrelations between con- 
crete legal norms and human behavior but the interactions between human behavior 
and the existence of legal rules in general. Thus, sociology of law and “applied science 
of legislation” would be related to each other as the general is related to the particular. 
Whether the term “sociology of law” should be applied to both the general approach 
and the particular applications, or to the general approach only, is a question of 
terminology, an early solution of which might be desirable in order to avoid misunder- 
standings. 
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a political postulate as a scientific truth may be good political propaganda, 
but it is bad science. But not even the belief that the actual patterns of 
behavior reflect the value judgments of the actors themselves is neces- 
sarily true. Experience shows that sometimes people and social groups 
follow certain patterns of behavior, although they know that they ought 
to behave themselves differently. 

Nevertheless, there exists a limited field where a direct conclusion from 
behavior to legal norm is justified. All present legal systems, even that 
of the Soviet Union, allows the individual, within certain limits, to regu- 
late his social relations autonomously. 

Individuals may make promises, which, under certain circumstances, 
will be “enforced” by courts and sheriffs. A man may determine for him- 
self who shall inherit his assets when he is dead. A bride and groom may 
determine for themselves what powers one shall have over the property 
of the other. Within the sphere of this freedom of self-determination, 
which is frequently, although too narrowly, termed ‘freedom of contract,” 
parties may determine for themselves the course of their legal relations. 
When parties, for instance, make mutual promises to each other in a 
“contract,” the law-enforcing agencies will, within certain limits, compel 
them to live up to their promises whatever such promises may be. But 
parties often make transactions without making provisions for eventuali- 
ties which unexpectedly arise. When parties agree upon a sales transac- 
tion, they usually make express provisions as to the kind and quantity 
of the goods to be delivered and as to the price to be paid. They may over- 
look to determine time and place of delivery, or to say what shall be done 
when the goods are not delivered at all, or in a wrong quantity, or in bad 
quality. A man’s testament may provide for a bequest of his shares in 
the X corporation to his nephew. He may fail to provide for the eventual- 
ity that at the time of death he may not own these shares but shares in 
another corporation with which the X corporation was merged; or he may 
fail to provide for the case of his nephew predeceasing him. 

Something must be done in all such cases. The law must step in to 
fill the gap. Innumerable rules of law, as they are found in statutes and in 
judicial precedents, are of this character—stopgap rules (ius dis positivum, 
as they are called in Continental terminology). They have no function 
other than that of providing a rule for decision in cases where a party 
has made a transaction but has omitted to provide for an eventuality 
which has unexpectedly arisen. Many of such situations are so frequent 
that fixed rules are held ready for the case of their occurrence. Many 
other situations occur, which are not so typical, and for which no for- 
mulated stopgap rules are held in store. Yet, there is a litigation which 
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a court must decide. How can the judge find the proper stopgap rule? 
It is sound and appropriate to advise him in such a situation to find out 
what other people usually provide in similar transactions. The court 
must supplement the incomplete transactions. If no peculiar circum- 
stances in the case at hand point to an unusual hypothetical intent, the 
court may properly assume that the parties, had they thought about the 
eventuality in question, would have made the same provision that is 
usually made by persons engaged in similar transactions. 

Not all rules of law, however, are stopgap rules. The role of such rules 
is confined to the limited sphere of private transactions. This is clear, 
of course, to such an experienced lawyer as Ehrlich. He frequently men- 
tions ‘‘state law” as a group of legal rules different from those of the 
“living law” of society. Yet, the latter stands so much in the foreground 
of his interest that he frequently overlooks the distinction. For instance, 
one of his principal theses is the alleged weakness of “‘state law” as 
against the “living law.”’ It would be an appropriate illustration to men- 
tion in this connection such futile attempts to break by force deep-rooted 
social customs as medieval sumptuary laws, or modern laws prohibiting 
the use of alcoholic beverages. Instead, he exemplifies the disharmony 
between the provisions dealing with family organization in the Austrian 
civil code, and the actual family organization among the Slavonic peas- 
ants of the old monarchy. Such an illustration is no proof for Ehrlich’s 
proposition because these provisions of the Austrian code are stopgap 
law, destined to come into play only when the parties have omitted to 
make arrangement by themselves. The advice to the judge to look to 
the living law as the source for his norms for decision is appropriate as 
far as stopgap law is concerned. However, the judge cannot find in this 
way the existing rule for the case where the problem to be decided falls 
within that field where the value judgments which determine the deci- 
sion are to be taken from the law itself, in other words, where the law- 
makers’ own and immediate value judgments are decisive. 

Nevertheless it must be conceded that even in this field observation 
of the social facts may be valuable, or necessary, even for the judge. It 
is valuable for him in so far as he is a lawmaker himself. The statement 
that a judge may be a lawmaker seems to be repugnant to the dogma of 
separation of powers, which was generally held to be the indispensable 
basis of the political organization of the modern state until the recent 
emergence of totalitarianism: There are three distinct branches of govern- 
ment; law is made exclusively by the legislative branch; the judicial 
branch has no other task than that of its application in a merely cognition- 
al process. 
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However, the doctrine of separation of powers has nowhere and never 
been more than a political ideal, reached in different approximation at 
different times and places. Judicial decision necessarily involves a voli- 
tional element.’ Nowhere and never is the judge a mere automaton. The 
extent to which judges take part in the making of law is different under 
different political systems. It was greater in remote antiquity than it is 
today. In the modern world it is most extensive in the United States, 
where legislatures are acting haphazardly and without the ambition to 
create an all-extensive codificatory legislation, where judicial precedents 
are binding for the future, and where judges can nullify legislative enact- 
ments as unconstitutional. Actual separation of powers between the legis- 
lative and the judicial branches of government was nearest the ideal 
postulate in pre-war Germany and Austria. There it was held as an 
axiom that all laws were made by the monarch, by and with the assent 
of the two houses of parliament, while judges had no task other than 
carrying out these laws obediently. The idea of the legal decision as a 
mere logical syllogism was developed under this political system as the 
ideal to which judges should live up. It was not fully achieved even in 
the constitutional monarchies of pre-war Germany and Austria. 

Since and in so far as judges are partaking in the process of law-making, 
they must, like all lawmakers, observe the facts of life. The greater the 
judge’s share in the law-making process, the greater his need for the 
ability to make such observations by a reliable and systematic method. 
Hence the recent tendencies to give the future American judges and their 
helpers, the lawyers, an adequate training in the methods of the social 
sciences. Ehrlich’s postulate that judges should observe life was more, 
however, than an attempt to give them an adequate equipment for the 
fulfilment of their law-making task within the narrow limits allotted to 
them under the German-Austrian system. It was an attempt to enlarge 
the sphere of judicial law-making. It may be doubted whether a law 
created by Austrian judges of the pre-war type would have been more to 
Ehrlich’s taste than that made by the bureaucrats in the central minis- 
tries of Vienna. But he hoped for a different type of judge who would 
democratically derive the norms for decision from the “living law” of 
the people. 

Ehrlich’s basic proposition that the norms of law are nothing but the 
actual customs and habits of the people does not withstand the scrutiny 

5 The clearest analysis and description of the role of the volitional element in the 
judicial process is given in Adolf Merkl and Hans Kelsen’s theory of the realization of 
the legal order in gradual steps. See esp. Kelsen, Allgemeine Staatslehre (Berlin, 1925), 
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of methodological analysis. It is the statement not of a scientific truth 
but of a political postulate. Nevertheless, Ehrlich’s work occupies a high 
rank in legal sociology. In order to prove his thesis, Ehrlich collected 
and systematized a wealth of material based on the works of historians, 
ethnologists, economists, sociologists, jurists, and on valuable observa- 
tions of his own. The duchy of Bukowina, where he spent his academic 
life, afforded him ideal material. People of different races (Rumanians, 
Ukrainians, Poles, Jews, Gipsies) lived there together in ancient forms of 
customary civilizations, governed by a small group of bureaucrats of 
modern German training. Ehrlich’s methods of observing the various 
popular customs and the interrelations between these customs and the 
official law of the Austrian courts and administrative officials were not 
so refined as those of recent American social science, but he had a fine 
sympathetic understanding. His use of other scholars’ writings does not 
always live up to the rigid standards of scientific criticism. But, in spite 
of such shortcomings, his Sociology of Law is a great book, which is as 
fresh and readable today, fifteen years after Ehrlich’s death, as it was 
at the publication of the German original in 1913. Of lasting value is his 
comparison of the methods of legal thought in the principal legal systems: 
Roman law, English law, Continental common law, and modern Con- 
tinental law. These chapters, though not based on the insight that law 
consists of value judgments, reveal keen observation and a fine historical 
sense. His disquisition on the essence of justice, objectionable though it 
may be from a philosophical point of view, displays intuition—in parts, 
even wisdom. 

Professor Moll’s translation of Ehrlich’s principal book is excellent. 
He has attained his difficult aim of “presenting a faithful rendering of 
Ehrlich’s thought” in fluent English. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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CREATIVE Moratity. By Louis Arnaud Reid. London: George Allen 

& Unwin, 1937. Pp. 270. 10s. 6d. 

We are told on the dust cover that the author is a son of the Scottish 
manse, was trained as an engineer, joined the army at the beginning of 
the war, and only after he left took up the systematic study of philosophy. 
The book is thus in the fullest sense a post-war one and this gives it a 
certain freshness of outlook, largely the result of the comparative loose- 
ness with which the author sits to the weighty, sometimes oppressive, 
authority of the writers of a previous generation, whose names hardly 
appear in his Index. It is all the more interesting that he has made his 
way to conclusions which the best of these earlier writers would have 
been prepared to accept as up-to-date statements of their own. They 
would only have been inclined to question at this time of day the attempt 
here made to treat ethics as what he calls “‘a relatively autonomous sub- 
ject” independent of theory of the place of the idea of goodness or value 
in general in the constitution of things. 

Leaving the larger problem for the moment and accepting this self- 
imposed limitation, the book seems to me well named, well planned, and 
exceedingly well written. As to the name—since the appearance of Berg- 
son’s Creative Evolution, and the domestication by James, Dewey, and 
others of the term, “creativity” has almost become the slogan of human- 
istic schemes which are in revolt against all forms of absolutism. Remem- 
bering this, the author takes care to disown the intention of using the 
word in any such almost “indecent” sense. “Man is not a creator but a 
creature’’ (p. 108). Yet he claims that there is such a thing as “‘creaturely 
creation,” and that, when so used both of morality and art, the term is 
convenient and in good taste to express the difference between what is 
merely conventional] and stereotyped in human behavior and what issues 
from “intuitions which are penetrating and alive.” Therefore, far from 
ruling out from ethics ‘“‘the sense of an inspiring whole revealed in the 
good act,”’ he would have us understand by the term “creative” the kind 
of action that comes from a “humility and receptiveness of mind” which, 
while securing that it is characteristic and individual, removes it from all 
claim to creation in the cosmic sense. 

It is this distinction that gives the clue to the treatment that follows, 
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and particularly to the central chapters (xii-xv) on the different levels 
of morality, for which Professor Reid modestly (but I think rightly) 
claims that they “should be of general interest and may be read independ- 
ently” of the rest of the book. This is not to say that the preliminary 
interpretations of the ideas of right, good, motive, means, and end, which 
are connected in an interesting way with the recent discussions by a group 
of Oxford writers in these subjects, are not important. I think that they 
are, and that they are a distinct advance on the “deontology” which 
these on the whole represent. Thus, while agreeing with Dr. Ross in the 
view that “right’”’ does not mean “productive of good,” he insists that 
right actions are those “which [among other things] do actually produce 
most good,” that ‘‘we do aim at the best results,” and that, without this, 
“moral life would lose its objectivity and reality” (p. 53). 

In contrast to the idea of “right” which partly falls outside the moral 
sphere, that of “duty” lies wholly within it and, though it is not the only 
or the ultimate notion of ethics, is a central one, a permanent (even al- 
though it may be a subconscious) element in all morally good actions. 
He is also undoubtedly right in rejecting the view that motives are beyond 
our control, and in arguing that “sometimes I can by an act of reflection 
summon motive at will,” seeing that “reflection does modify our view 
of the situation and our modified view does affect desire and emotion.” 

Nor can there be anything but agreement with what, following the late 
Dr. Stocks, he says of “the supersession of means and end” on the ground 
that the transitive nature of purposefulness is overcome in all action that 
is really expressive. One only wonders that he should suppose that “tele- 
ology”’ tends thereby also to be superseded. Aristotle’s use of “telos” 
and “entelechy,” from which the idea and the word are descended, gives 
no countenance to such a view. Full self-expression was precisely what he 
meant by the much-abused word “entelechy.” 

The main thesis of the book treats the distinction between the different 
levels of the good life which are classified broadly as the secular, the 
semi- or quasi-religious, and the religious. The first of these is identified 
with the morality “whose roots do not go down much deeper than custom, 
tradition, social convenience, comfort, happiness interpreted in a liberal 
and even noble way. We tell the truth, behave politely, are reasonable 
and just to our neighbours; we do not let down our friends” (p. 188). 
This he thinks goes well with and even implies a relationist view of mo- 
rality. It is not in itself corrupt but only weak and unstable and in constant 
danger of corruption. Above it is the morality of the man to whom duty 
is sacred as possessing a certain absoluteness. As the first is illustrated 
from Herbert Spencer’s Ethics the second is illustrated from Bertrand 
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Russell’s Free Man’s Worship and T. H. Huxley’s Romanes Lecture. This 
has a stability which the other lacks, but is hard, repressive, maintained 
by a certain desperate forgetfulness which is apt to characterize the con- 
duct of the man for whom “the sacred is an accident in an alien world” 
(p. 196). 

As contrasted with this, finally, we have the morality which is sus- 
tained by the belief that goodness is “part of a single meaning,” of a 
connectedness and unity in things which ‘‘man can dimly feel but which 
he can scarcely see and never understand.” Of this kind the author has 
many fine things to say and is at his best in saying them. It is the life in 
which duty and love come together and in which “there is involved far 
more than a sense of proportion as between ends already given.’’ There 
is here far more than simply an ordering of life, far more than good regula- 
tions in accordance with individual and social claims, more also than the 
higher Stoicism. The reason being that it is inspired by love (ayarn) 
“which takes both of these up and infuses them with its own beauty.” 
It puts the magic of poetry into what, without it, is “good enough” but 
is dull, prosaic, “‘pedestrian.”’ Unless we can find a central place in ethics 
for this creative transformation, we shall never do anything like justice 
to “the study of good living” (p. 146). But the author is aware of the 
difficulties involved in the attempt, and he devotes a chapter to the dis- 
cussion of “Some Religious Beliefs and Problems” from what by this time 
is clear is a Christian point of view. The reader who is out of sympathy 
with Christian theology will be apt to turn away from this and the follow- 
ing chapter; but he will be wrong, as the treatment of such questions 
as “humility,” “justification by faith,” and “the love of God” is singularly 
open-minded and sets out what can still be said for Christian ethics when 
taken at its best by one who in his own experience has felt how hard it 
is to retain a hold of it. 

Even so, the difficulty which the reader is likely to feel is that already 
referred to, namely, that conclusions so momentous, or anything like 
them, can in these days be advocated only on the basis of a more thorough 
treatment of the metaphysical principles involved than the writer in his 
modesty has here ventured on. 

It is true the question of the relation of moral value to reality is raised 
in chapter xi and good things are said about “real and unreal values,” 
and about reality and unreality in persons according as they identify 
themselves with one or the other. But the question remains as to whether 
value is to be conceived of as something added by us to an already other- 
wise real world of things, or whether this world only attains reality in 
so far as it actualizes value—in other words whether, as the greatest 
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writers, ancient, medieval, and modern, have held, value and reality are 
not in the end different words for the same thing. Perhaps in a subsequent 
book the author will see his way to expand this chapter into a fuller state- 
ment of his views on this subject. I am sure that all readers of this one 
would heartily welcome it. Incidentally, I believe it would bring out more 
clearly what I referred to at the beginning of this review, the points of 
contact between his view and the more metaphysical systems of the pre- 


vious generation. 
J. H. MurrHeap 


Rother field, England 


THOUGHTS ON DEATH AND LIFE. By William Ernest Hocking. New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1937. $2.00. 

In this volume Professor Hocking has published together his Ingersoll 
Lecture on “Immortality” and the Thomas Lecture on “Meanings of 
Life.” The two discussions are intended to sustain each other. He ex- 
amines the idea of immortality from the obverse side, by way of the mean- 
ings of death. We contemplate death as inevitable, but with a certain 
incredulity regarding the scope of its destruction or its finality. We accept 
it but are not reconciled with it, and we would somehow see beyond it. 
Professor Hocking expects little from direct proofs either way, but relies 
for the direction of his thought on general logical and metaphysical con- 
siderations. In dealing with the nature of the self he emphasizes ‘“‘the 
principle of empirical duality.”’ The self is within the world, but also the 
world is within the self; the self is manifest in consciousness, but the 
“subconscious” only indicates its further empirical ingredients. It is a 
union of opposites: of the actual and the potential, finite and infinite, the 
temporal and the eternal. Hocking distinguishes more explicitly the ex- 
cursive or dated self, immersed in the time-flow, from the reflective self 
which in a single act pervades all time, comprehending and inexhaustible. 
It is a unique utterance of the universe, creatively enriching, irreplaceable 
and not admitting of mere reduction. But these views are possibilities, 
not proofs. We cannot demonstrate immortality, yet we should think the 
universe absurd if unthinking physical units abide while we who contem- 
plate both time and eternity perish. The values which we find bound up 
with selfhood move us to claim a certain right to endure, if not immor- 
tality yet “immortability, the conditional possibility of survival” (p. 108) 
else ‘the world is full of the blunt edges of human meanings, the wreckage 
of human values, and therefore of the failures of God” (p. 111). 
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In an interlude, Professor Hocking gives us a symposium on the mean- 
ings of life as men at large would express them if questioned point-blank: 
the worth of mere being alive, the worth in doing and in things done, in 
love and appreciation, in serving causes, the union of love and power, in 
fulfilling a destiny. He can find no meaning in life unless there is im- 
mediate meaning, yet immediacy alone cannot yield sufficient meaning. 
If life is to have real meaning, it must comprehend death and transcend 
alike endless sameness and endless deviation; life must somehow combine 
stability with change and also, in its pursuit of ends, reachableness with 
eternal elusiveness. 

In our day the demand for finding a meaning in life has assumed acute 
and even pathological forms and provides patients for the psychiatrist. 
Men are in search of their souls. The way out of this problem is not with 
Gauguin to Tahiti or with Bergson into the realms of intuition, or in 
“animal faith’’; it must be through “‘a remarriage between vitality and 
intelligence” (p. 154). Professor Hocking insists on pursuing the logical, 
rational road; but just as he found in the “subconscious” only the indica- 
tion of the more inclusive self, so now he is prepared to recognize the self- 
limitation of reason which science and logical intelligence reveal as the 
indications of a larger experience. Beyond the narrow naturalism of scien- 
tific formulation he looks toward ideas and principles of worth. The pur- 
suit of sovereign values led the Orient to “weaning disciplines” in world- 
denial; it moved Stoic and Christian to experiment in detachment for the 
sake of perfecting personal quality. Following his principle of duality, 
Hocking teaches that “‘only the detached self .... is capable of effective 
attachment” (p. 183). We are reminded of the Gospel: ‘Whosoever would 
save his life shall lose it.”” The value and the ideal are in my world, here 
and now, yet they are concretely present as a tension in my experience, 
in my self-denial. So again the meaning and the value of life cannot be 
utterly beyond and divorced from my present—this is the confusion of 
other-worldliness; but they cannot be found in a self-narrowing concentra- 
tion on the immediate scene—this is the fallacy of “humanism” and of all 
current Marxist hostility to religion. Value and meaning are in the con- 
cretely present but self-outreaching experience. This book, in conclusion, 
demands a synthesis of mysticism and realism: the view of a life of whole- 
hearted devotion to the present, which yet is felt persistently as not all— 
a realism in action, definite, critical, and practically efficient, but also a 
mysticism, to revive the sense of the whole, to restore amplitude to the 
detail of living, to renew its ebbing values (pp. 228, 232). So in the Ap- 
pendix on “Biology and the Meaning of Life’ Professor Hocking ends by 
agreeing with Aristotle that “the nature of things is best seen in their 
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completion, rather than in their apparent origins. From which follows an 
ancient intuition, that in the nature of things life is deeper than matter, 


and mind deeper than life.” 
Ravostav A. TSANOFF 


Rice Institute 


AUTHORITY AND THE INpivipuaL. (“Harvard Tercentenary Publica- 
tions.””) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. x + 371. 
$3.00. . 

This volume contains the sixteen lectures, four under each of four 
group titles, which were delivered at one of the three scientific symposia 
held in connection with the Harvard tercentenary celebration, September, 
1936. What a reviewer would say about such a book as a whole would be 
known to any interested person in advance. Rather than annotate the 
table of contents, three lectures may be selected for brief mention, be- 
cause of the challenge of their titles and the great names of their authors 
and their bearing on the reviewer’s special interests, which happen to 
center in the problem of intelligence in relation to social action. 

The economist, Professor W. C. Mitchell, leads off the volume with a 
lecture on “Intelligence and the Guidance of Economic Evolution.” It is 
more than half historical survey, which, as one need hardly say, is ably 
done. The shorter portion dealing with present problems and prospects 
is so cautious in tone that there is little to provoke disagreement or criti- 
cism. The statement at the end that an attempt to plan national econom- 
ic policy ‘“‘would” yield the great gain of a “more valid scale of social 
values than now prevails among us,”’ seems rash; it “might” do, so under 
political conditions which are most unlikely to obtain during the course 
of such an experiment. Professor Robert M. Maclver, the sociologist, 
gives, under the title of ““The Historical Pattern of Social Change,” a 
very sane and able discussion of the relation between the two systems 
respectively of ‘“values-as-ends” and ‘“‘values-as-means’’—i.e., social- 
ethical ideals and economic-technological-political institutions—as factors 
in the historical process. He leaves the reviewer still decidedly in doubt 
as to the primary thesis, that such a distinction is “tenable and service- 
able” from a sociological standpoint; his statement that from the psycho- 
logical standpoint they are “inextricably and hopelessly intermingled” is 
certainly correct, and the whole discussion is in pleasing contrast with 
prevalent “economic interpretation” nonsense. The most perplexing of 
the three lectures is that by Professor John Dewey, the philosopher, on 
“Authority and Social Change.” He proposes, as a solution for the prob- 
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lems of our age, “organized intelligence.” As to what this phrase may 
mean, the only indication given is the contrast, developed at some length, 
between “science,” as organized, and “business,” as individualistic. Now 
science would seem to be as individualistic, unorganized, and also as com- 
petitive, as any important branch of social life, with the possible exception 
of the fine arts. As to business, the new liberal reformers, of whom Pro- 
fessor Dewey is the commonly acknowledged spiritual leader—almost the 
patron saint—usually give a diagnosis antithetical to his; they say the 
disease is monopoly. There is very little “truth” in either of these diag- 
noses, in any reasonable meaning of the terms—the problems are not so 
simple. But the more important observation is that neither of them has 
much if any meaning until content is put into terms which, as used by 
Professor Dewey and the new liberals, have none. 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 

University of Chicago 


User pie MOGLICHKEIT EINER WERTEINTEILUNG. By Sven Edward 
Rohde. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup; Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1937. Pp. 226. 
Dr. Rohde inquires in this essay into the nature or status of value 

judgments. He distinguishes two main types (within which are, of course, 
many subtypes) of theories of value—the objective and the subjective. 
Of the former (‘objective’) type, he holds that neither those which de- 
scribe values in purely formal terms, nor the ‘“‘material’’ views which de- 
scribe them as objective contents, succeed in showing satisfactorily what 
kind of objects values can be apart from any reference to the valuation 
of an apprehending subject. “Subjective” types of view are divided into 
those which derive values from the nature of the experiencing subject 
(this type would include certain kinds of personal idealism) and those 
which relate values to impulses or interests of a subject (this covers 
naturalistic views). The writer argues interestingly that the latter kind 
of subjective view would tend, if pressed, to resolve itself into the former, 
since it implicitly assumes that the satisfaction of interest or desire is 
valuable; and hence raises the question of the value of the subject’s ex- 
perience as such. 

Dissatisfaction alike with objective and subjective views, and with 
blends of the two, leads Dr. Rohde, in his own conclusion, to ask whether 
the root of the difficulty is not due to our attempt to find an objectivity 
in value judgments on all fours with the objectivity of theoretical judg- 
ments concerning actuality—i.e., to our demand that they be true or 
false. He argues that the sphere of the significant is wider than the sphere 
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of the actual, and that therefore there are judgments which can be signifi- 
cant without being true or false, and of these, judgments of value are an 
important kind. Unfortunately, he only illustrates this from one kind of 
ethical judgment, concluding that such judgments are significant state- 
ments in the imperative mood. 

Though it is most probable that the sphere of significant propositions 
is wider than the sphere of true and false (if truth and falsehood are 
properties of propositions concerning actuality), yet is it satisfactory to 
leave them thus unrelated? It is also probably the case that values have 
more to do with the kind of significance we find in imaginative literature 
than with statements about actuality, such as “the vase is blue.” But 
the question of how far the appreciation of values may be a way of know- 
ing remains a knotty one for any to whom philosophy is still concerned 
with problems of reality and not simply with habits of linguistic usage. 
Dr. Rohde does not, indeed, quite commit himself to relegating the prob- 
lem of value judgments to the status of a purely grammatical problem; 
but his closing pages suggest that in his next book he may be tempted to 
cut the knot in this way. 

The survey of recent literature on the subject is useful, especially as 
the author adds a comprehensive bibliography. It would be still more 
useful if he had also added an index. We miss, however, any discussion 
(beyond an incidental remark) concerning Nicolai Hartmann’s great work 
in his £thik, which is surely among the weightiest of recent attempts to 
build up a view of an objective hierarchy of values. 

Dorotuy M. EMMET 
King’s College 
University of Durham 
England 


PLato’s CONCEPTION OF PutLosopuy. By H. Gauss. London: Macmillan 

& Co., 1937. Pp. xxii + 265. 6s. 

Wuat Prato Tuinks. By Gustav E. Mueller. LaSalle, Ill.: Open Court 

Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. vii + 128. $1.60. 

According to Cicero, the Platonists of the Middle Academy held that 
Plato propounded no doctrine. ‘‘Nihil affirmatur, et in utramque partem 
multa disseruntur, de omnibus quaeritur, nihil certi dicitur.”” The history 
of plantonisms has run its course between that sceptical extreme and the 
affirmation, point by point, of almost every possible attitude and doctrine. 
It is testimony to the vitality of Plato’s influence that that process con- 
tinues even today. Dr. Gauss states as his purpose “‘to set forth those 
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teachings of his [sc., Plato’s] that are, as it seems, of a permanent value, 
that have influenced all subsequent thought, and that, lastly, may help 
even us in our own philosophical efforts.” The source of his pronounce- 
ments is consequently not limited to the Dialogues, but embraces “the 
right kind of philosophy, or the philosophia perennis, as it is sometimes 
called” (to be set forth ina second volume, The First Principles of Plato- 
nism), derived from the tradition of Christian Platonism. Consequently 
when Dr. Gauss finds Plato doctrinally inconclusive or at fault, and that 
seems to be the case frequently, he can have recourse to those later Plato- 
nists, St. Paul, St. John, Plotinus, St. Thomas, the Cambridge Platonists, 
Dean Inge, or A. E. Taylor. 

The first half of Dr. Gauss’s book is devoted to a statement of what 
Platonism is not. To show that Platonism does not conform to any of the 
well-known types of philosophy, the four types of philosophy enumerated 
by Windelband as characteristic successively of Aristotle and his prede- 
cessors, the post-Aristotelian philosophers, the medieval philosophers, and 
Kant and his followers are examined in four successive chapters. Plato- 
nism is not a natural philosophy, nor concerned with a summum bonum, 
nor comparable with a medieval Summa, nor an anticipation of the critical 
philosophy. It is, according to the last three chapters, a mode of life 
rather than a body of results. That that mode of life is explained in terms 
of the character of the philosopher (he possesses no absolute knowledge) 
and the means which he disposes for convincing his audience is not with- 
out significance, since these considerations are somewhat more reminiscent 
of the tradition of ancient rhetoric than of any philosophic tradition. 

Dr. Gauss has written a book of great moral earnestness and sentiment; 
it contains rightly little pretense to historical erudition and evinces none 
of the dialectical subtlety one might properly expect of a Platonist. Since 
Plato criticized the erroneous aspirations of natural philosophers, moral- 
ists, theologians, and epistemologists, his conception of philosophy dif- 
fered, not in method or in doctrine, but in kind from that of his prede- 
cessors. But if Dr. Gauss is literal in his interpretation of the negative 
dialectic of Plato, he is even more painfully literal in his interpretation 
of the aims of those philosophers whom he sets against Platonism: it has 
become the fashion to refute Kant in the name of the philosophia perennis, 
but one would go far to find an interpretation of Kant more naive than 
that which Dr. Gauss states and annihilates. Philosophy, or Platonism, 
is an art, the possession of only a few; the philosopher is devoted to truth, 
careless of any other end, and lives his life under a vow. Professor A. E. 
Tayor has written the introduction for Dr. Gauss’s book. 

Professor Mueller, like Dr. Gauss, is concerned with a living tradition. 
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In explanation of the title of his book, he says that Plato is treated in this 
work as a contemporary thinker: “he was present at our seminar, and we 
asked him questions which we assumed were his questions as well as our 
own.” But Professor Mueller’s approach has the benefit of a dialectical 
subtlety which prepares insights that are lacking in the romantic rhetoric 
of Dr. Gauss. Whereas he finds no system in Plato, he holds that Plato 
writes systematically and that ‘‘each major dialogue is the whole of Plato’s 
philosophy developed in a particular focus of attention.”” That same in- 
sight leads him to look for ‘‘dialectical levels” in each of the Platonic con- 
cepts which he treats. Doctrines which in Dr. Gauss’s approach would 
seem irrelevant to each other, or mutually exclusive, or simply false, are 
made to elucidate each other on successive stages of Professor Mueller’s 
dialectic. It is interesting to observe that this interpretation is aided con- 
siderably by the author’s sympathetic learning in the Kantian philos- 
ophy; but it is relevant to add that the dicta and devices of this ‘“‘dialec- 
tical idealism,” used in the interpretation of Plato, are for the most part 
justified by citation of the Dialogues, and that even non-Platonic doc- 
trines, which are sometimes introduced, as in the chapter on “‘The Golden 
Mean,” are stretched to meanings they never had and made to serve 
Platonic ends. Professor Mueller’s Platonism may, perhaps, be described 
most accurately, as well as most flatteringly, as an attempt to use Plato 
in his book much as Plato uses his predecessors in the Dialogues. 


RICHARD McCKEON 
University of Chicago 


BEING AND BEING KNowN: AN INTRODUCTION TO EPISTEMOLOGY AND 
Metapuysics. By William Curtis Swabey. New York: Dial Press, 
1937. Pp. xv + 318. $3.50. 

STRUCTURE AND REALITY: A Stupy or First Principies. By D. W. 
Gotshalk. New York: Dial Press, 1937. Pp. xiv + 292. $2.75. 

These works are offered by two professors of philosophy as their long- 
thought-about sketches of first principles. Professor Swabey’s main con- 
tribution is a survey of five principal categories of metaphysics—space, 
time, causality, substance, and mind—made from the vantage point of 
a humble piety induced by meditation on being’s independence of knowl- 
edge. The book has, accordingly, a certain consistent quality: Mr. 
Swabey has told us what it feels like to be a good realist (critical school 
preferred) grazing quietly in the fields of metaphysics, over an acreage 
too seldom covered by realists. 

All the categories are handled in pretty much the same way. The ele- 
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mentary facts about the category in question are set down, as if to an 
undergraduate class (the book would, incidentally, make an excellent 
text); we are reminded that Berkeley and Kant have not proved their 
arguments concerning it; the probabilities of the case then reinforce a 
realistic viewpoint, for which the opening chapters on epistemology have 
prepared the way; and in the end the class salutes the category and sings, 
“The Imperfections of Our Knowledge, Lord.” 

Yet, if Mr. Swabey finds Spinoza useful, not only for this but also for 
the justification of substance and for a double-aspect monism of soul and 
body, the fact is to his credit. Such is hardly the case with a first hundred 
pages on knowing and a closing chapter on ‘Freedom of Choice,” in which 
the author says very little not often said by his older contemporaries. The 
Appendix, too, is useless, as it merely repeats those criticisms of relativity 
theory which the sufficiently informed now seldom raise. But the central] 
chapters on metaphysics are really very worthy. Their argument is per- 
sistent, sensible, and vigorous; the result is a desirable addition to the 
literature of realism. Schools being what they are, all other realists will 
doubtless insist on a very different metaphysic. It seems to the present 
reviewer that correction is not what Mr. Swabey’s book needs. The grand 
categories which are the subjects of successive chapters need to be related 
together in a sequel. That would require an originality of thought beyond 
what is shown in Being and Being Known. 

New metaphysical synthesis is just what Professor Gotshalk attempts. 
He claims for his product the additional merit of “‘a first groping step 
toward the great philosophical synthesis pertinent to the [cultural] epoch 
now ascending” (p. x). His first two chapters solve the problem of change 
and endurance by calling both substantives (“event” and “continuant”) 
and tying them together with a “relation of substantival inter-ingre- 
dience” about which nothing is said—aside from truisms which state the 
problem. Relation (or “‘structure’’) is put forth, with fanfares, as a third 
ultimate, the elucidation of which is to be the book’s main contribution. 
We are given only a discussion of the habitual classifications of relations. 
Since little can be deduced from these classifications, the book then 
spreads out into textbook chapters on space, time, causality, and tele- 
ology, in which quotations from Broad’s Scientific Thought and Cohen’s 
Reason and Nature are pretty frequent. Neither of these professors, how- 
ever, could ever have written: “Time is certainly real. At least, we hold 
that it is” (p. 264). The book concludes with a new and phenomenally 
empty concept of God. 

Structure and Reality really calls for a little essay on the new pitfalls 
which beset American academic philosophy. I shall limit myself to one 
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remark. Too many “studies” are dominated by the classroom. We feel 
this at its worst when so little time is spent in working out an idea (any 
idea), and so much in telling us that the author’s “view” (i.e., a name, 
such as “pluralistic monism,” plus an unexceptionable quotation from 
Morris Cohen) holds with “neither the chaos of atomism, nor the night 
in which all cows are black of organicism” (see pp. 244-54) and must 
therefore be just dandy. 

To produce metaphysics, a man must have new ideas. Whitehead has 
recently reminded us that the metaphysical ideas appear as generaliza- 
tions of source ideas derived by reflection on some field of human expe- 
rience, scientific or humanistic. If a philosopher has thought for a good 
many years about the nature of desire, or the principles of aesthetics, or 
the idea of the state, he may produce a metaphysics which enriches our 
understanding of our cultural epoch. Such a metaphysics is never the by- 
product of an academic survey (and supposed straightening) of meta- 


physical pigeonholes. 
Victor LOWE 


Harvard University 


PuHILosopHY OF EpucaTIon. By Rupert C. Lodge. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1937. Pp. 328. $2.00. 


Professor Lodge interprets for education three basic points of view in 
philosophy: realism, pragmatism, and idealism. Following the first chap- 
ter on “The Three Types of Philosophy,” eleven of the twenty chapters 
are devoted to ‘“‘The Nature of Education,” ‘“The Self,” ‘“Mind,” and 
“Knowledge.” The five best chapters in the book, from the educational 
viewpoint, deal with applications to the problems of “Subject Matter,” 
“Interest and Effort,’ “Imitation,” “Method,” and ‘Examinations.” 
The three final chapters are entitled “Ignorance,” “‘A Liberal Education,”’ 
and “Conclusions.” 

This book has the advantage of being written in a readable and inter- 
esting style. It does for education something which has never been done 
before. The comparative applications are very elucidating. They give a 
practical slant to what is usually abstract in introductory philosophy; and 
they hold a clear, philosophical light behind the educational protagonist. 

Education, from the point of view of the realist, aims at taking due ac- 
count of objective reality; for the pragmatist it facilitates activity, espe- 
cially of the biological and social kind; and for idealism it is the realiza- 
tion of the transcendental self. 

The self, to the idealist, is transcendental; to the pragmatist there are 
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many selves, almost one for each occasion; and for the realist there is 
scarcely any. 

“The realist adopts the hypothesis that the self is a kind of a world, and 
that the world is something that one just understands. The idealist 
adopts the hypothesis that the world is a kind of a self, and that the self 
is something he just understands” (p. 45). In explaining the self, the real- 
ist brings a part of his world into it; in explaining the world, the idealist 
projects the self into that. The idealist self projects questions and prob- 
lems; by answering them it creates the only world it can have. The ex- 
periences of other selves are significant only in so far as the self can relive 
them from its own subjective point of view. What has been created in 
art, literature, and science by other selves, as answers to similar questions, 
is of value to the self only to the extent that it is able to project subjec- 
tivity, and therefore new life, into them. Everything has to be relived 
from within 

This emphasis upon the subjective defines many of the problems in edu- 
cation for the idealist. The teacher encourages and strives to bring out the 
most subjective qualities of his pupil because these represent the inner 
striving of the self, the misus toward objectivity. The pupil is attracted 
by greatness in his teachers as well as in his authors. The teacher can at- 
tract and help a pupil because he has experienced more fully what the 
pupil feels but cannot express. The teacher helps the pupil discover the 
self. This process is facilitated somewhat by the tendency of the pupil 
to project his own ideals into the teacher. This enables him to find what he 
is looking for more often than might otherwise be possible. The idealist 
pupil is somewhat of a hero worshiper in that sense. The influence of the 
idealist teacher upon his pupil has a certain aesthetic quality. He at- 
tracts and inspires somewhat like Aristotle’s God. His main business is to 
be greater than his pupil. He is always careful not to suppress a promising 
pupil; he can direct and suggest reading where the pupil’s tendencies are 
sufficiently apparent. 

In conducting examinations, and in otherwise evaluating the progress 
of a pupil, the idealist teacher looks for evidences of mind at work on the 
material at hand rather than for an exact reproduction of the subject 
matter covered. He finds this evidence in the form of “‘coherence”’ or to- 
getherness. It is the nature of mind to unify. This applies also to essay 
writing and to other performances of the pupil. Teaching should be sug- 
gestive of greater depths of meaning than is inherent in the subject mat- 
ter; it is one method of sharing the deeper experiences with others. 

In contrast, the realist teacher puts out the facts. He strives to be, in 
the presence of his pupils, merely a transparent medium through which 
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the facts speak for themselves. He keeps the subjective tendencies out of 
the picture as far as possible. Subjectivity is error. He grades his pupils 
on the basis of their conformity to the facts of reality. Reality is objec- 
tivity; it is at its best in the world as described by physics. He expects his 
pupils to suppress their subjective tendencies, and his realist pupils ex- 
pect the same thing of him. Teachers are pretty nearly interchangeable 
from the realist point of view; there is no emphasis upon personality. The 
realist pupils go to the teacher to get what he has to tell them about his 
particular field. The realist’s thrills are of the eureka, I-have-found-it, 
type. 

The pragmatist teacher strives to give his pupils a method of solving 
problems rather than to load them down with exact information. He in- 
dulges in quite a bit of creative thinking himself, even at the expense of 
systematic presentation, and he evaluates his pupils largely upon the basis 
of their ability to do the same thing. On an examination the emphasis is 
put upon applications; and an essay must show evidence of creativeness 
in the sense of solving some original problem. Mere reproduction is not 
valued. . 

Students who have been reading Dewey’s writings complain that the 
author tends to sell pragmatism short. There are some possible objections 
to his disposal of this point of view when Dewey is taken as the type. 
Pragmatism usually fares worse in the hands of idealistic writers than 
realism, because the issues between pragmatism and idealism are more 
closely drawn. There is a fringe of eulogistic and subtle meanings which 
is more or less common to both idealism and pragmatism; devested of 
this, either side is too simple and crude to be very attractive. The author 
has pretty thoroughly appropriated these meanings for his own favorite 
point of view. 

The realist finds security, in the end, in conformity to reality. Asa 
rule he prefers studies relating closely to science; he is not attracted to the 
humanistic studies. As he sees it, the past is distinguished for its poor 
methods of discovering truth and for its substitution of subjectivity for 
objective reality. His admonition to his pupils is to face the facts and to 
find security in conformity to them. 

The idealist finds security in the realization of the transcendental self; 
he looks for personalities as models to guide his own development and to 
the products of great thinkers as suggestive material for his own mind to 
work upon. It is essentially the relationship between the process of un- 
folding personality to the products of unfoldment. The latter constitutes 
the medium for the former. This point of view leads to the humanistic em- 
phasis. It tends to transport even physical science into the realm of per- 
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sonalities. The mathematical aspects of science are emphasized because 
these are more expressive of what the idealist calls mind. There is a tend- 
ency to inject the personal aspects into the sciences and to portray them 
in the role of personalities projecting questions from the subjective inner 
self, and creating the various sciences by answering them. 

The author does not attempt to conceal his preference for idealism, and 
one of the best contributions is his statement of the idealistic thesis from 
the point of view of education; yet he attains a fair degree of objectivity. 
His statements of the other two points of view are sufficiently adequate to 
give the uninitiated reader a fair impression. The general position taken 
is that there are three basic attitudes which transcend the processes of 
rationalization. Whether one agrees with this or not, it is generous. 


J. A. Lyncu 
Rice Institute 


THE EXPERIMENTAL Locic oF Jesus. By Ralph Waldo Nelson. New 

York: Fleming Revell & Co., 1936. Pp. 452. $3.00. 

This vigorous plea for a change of logic in religious thinking and con- 
sequently in programs of life and action is addressed more directly to 
those who believe in the Christian way of life, and yet find difficulties in 
accepting Christian traditions and orthodox dogmas. In place of the 
more usual liberal procedure of questioning such traditions and dogmas as 
seem to the modern mind “irrational,” the author proposes a fundamental 
change in the basic logic and tests of religious truth. This aspect of the 
author’s plea makes it of interest to students of the relation of thought to 
action and of the influence exerted by the logic of the thinker upon insti- 
tutions and the course of civilization. 

The change of logic proposed and forcibly urged by the author is a 
change from the rationalistic, dogmatic method to the empirical, experi- 
mental method. The rationalistic method which functioned in formulat- 
ing and defending the dogmas of traditional orthodoxy was derived, Pro- 
fessor Nelson holds, from Greek philosophy. It is not the method of mod- 
ern science or of the modern world. Not only so, it was not the method of 
Jesus himself. The experimental method of modern scientific procedure 
tests theories by consequences. 

Jesus asked that his teaching be tested by its results: “By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” To follow his criterion requires that we seek “‘the 
final test of truth only in the fruits or consequences of programmes of life 
and action.” 

An outstanding and momentous characteristic of the experimental 
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method, in Professor Nelson’s view, is that it is opposed ‘‘to every con- 
ceivable brand of authoritarianism.” This is at the root of the modern 
world’s dissatisfaction with the theologies of both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant churches, since the one rests on the authority of the church 
speaking through its head and the other upon that of the Scriptures. 
Mystical experience may also be regarded as assuming an authoritative 
attitude in so far as it takes subjective certainty as ultimate. Finally, 
much historical criticism of the scriptural records has, in the author’s 
opinion, merely exchanged the authority of divinely inspired authorship 
for the authority of a metaphysical criterion of truth. Fora mechanistic or 
naturalistic conception of the universe discredits a priori any such theistic 
view of the world as Jesus held and thereby rules out in advance any 
sympathetic interpretation of his personality and teaching, since these 
presuppose a view of God as personal. 

In developing his own advocacy of an experimental attitude, Professor 
Nelson criticizes, on the one hand, the dogmas of orthodox theology such 
as those of the Trinity, the atonement, verbal inspiration, and Calvinistic 
predestination; and, on the other, certain negative conclusions of histori- 
cal studies as to miracles, prophecies, and other contents of the Christian 
tradition that do not consist with a naturalistic preconception. The for- 
mulation and persistence of the dogmas cited he attributes to the dis- 
astrous infusion of Greek rationalism and its conceptual tests of truth 
into the simpler teaching of Jesus. As against the search of historical 
critics for original sources and their distrust of the authenticity of canoni- 
cal scriptures he would take the New Testament records “as plain men 
must read them.” As his positive thesis—or hypothesis—for interpreting 
the teaching and life of Jesus and for placing these in cosmic setting he 
adopts the suggestion of Clement of Alexandria that the course of religious 
history may be viewed as successive steps through which God as divine 
teacher educates his immature children. From this point of view he ex- 
amines, defends, or simplifies Christian beliefs or institutions. Miracles 
and apocalypse may be regarded as belonging to a “kindergarten labora- 
tory” stage; the death on the cross and conception of “the Comforter” to 
a more advanced spiritual capacity and consciousness. In conclusion, 
certain present issues in the social, economic, and political fields are con- 
sidered in the light of the teaching of Jesus as thus interpreted. 

On the specific theological and historical aspects of the argument the 
present writer is not competent to comment, but before offering a word 
of general appraisal two questions as to details suggest themselves: (1) 
Does it load the essential message of Jesus with an unnecessary burden 
to make it carry the equal authenticity of all the canonical accounts of 
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his words and deeds and the veridicality of all miracles and predictions 
recorded in the Old and New Testaments? It is difficult to see just how 
all these can be tested by fruits. And if one takes Professor Nelson’s 
point of view that miracles and apocalypses belonged to a kindergarten 
stage of religious experience, it would seem a not inconsistent possibility 
that immature minds of that stage might be inaccurate witnesses or in- 
terpreters of events, and further that records by a generation which had 
not been eyewitness might well be imperfect. Such hypotheses do not 
necessarily have their origin in a “naturalistic” metaphysics, or indeed 
in any metaphysics. They may be prompted by conflicts in the records 
themselves. Nor are they necessarily due to a purely syllogistic logic. (2) 
Admitting that the appeal of Greek philosophy was to reason rather than 
to experiment and fruits, did this matter of logical method have so large 
a part in the creating of authoritarianism as Professor Nelson seems to 
attribute to it? A religion which derived not only its name but much of its 
content of faith from a person and his reputed teachings and deeds would 
naturally lay stress upon an “apostolic tradition” that would insure a 
true account of words and deeds. The episcopacy came to be regarded in- 
creasingly as the voucher for this tradition. The authority which thus 
accrued was strengthened by the struggle of the new claimant in the field 
of competing faiths to maintain itself against rival religions without and 
divisions or “heresies” within. It seems unlikely that the church could 
ever have appealed to the existing temper of the peoples of that day with- 
out claiming authority. If it was to offer salvation to men it must back 
that offer. For the Jews the backing sought, Paul tells us, was a “‘sign,” 
and for the Greeks it was “wisdom.” For Paul it might be a mystic ex- 
perience of union with the divine. But for the majority of believers the 
guaranty of faith and salvation came to rest increasingly upon the author- 
ity of the church as represented visibly by the hierarchy. The unity of 
the catholic, apostolic church was an impressive assurance of the divine 
source of its gospel. The logic of Athanasius shaped the creed but it was 
Constantine who called the Council, and it was the bishops who embodied 
the authority that made the creed prevail. In other words, the organized 
institution was a powerful factor in the growth of authoritarianism. Logic 
was a tool. It is perhaps a fair question whether it was chiefly responsible 
for authoritarianism. 

The vital thought of Professor Nelson’s book does not stand or fall by 
its views as to miracles, or as to the sources of religious authoritarianism, 
or as to whether Christianity could have gained acceptance and survived 
among European peoples without the appeal to reason implicit in Greek 
philosophy. The vital thought is that the Christian religion, if it would 
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be in accord alike with the test proposed by its founder and with the sci- 
entific procedure of the present age, should rely not on authority but on 
fruits, upon consequences of experiment with the teachings of Jesus as the 
working hypothesis. Christian thought in the past has readily accepted 
Paul’s “fruits of the spirit” as credentials of an inner religious experience. 
It is rather with reference to social processes and structures that the plea 
has often been urged, “Christianity has never been tried.” Professor 
Nelson is concerned to see the teaching of Jesus tested in economic and 
political programs of life and action. It cannot be denied that experi- 
mentation in these highly controversial fields is difficult, and that it may 
even, as once in the case of attitudes toward slavery, endanger the unity 
of the church. Among some good people it has recently been held to be a 
well-nigh criminal course of action on the part of the New Deal to try 
“experiments.”’ Yet, on the other hand, it is difficult to believe that in the 
long run the coming age will accept as coriclusive any other test for social 
programs than the scientific test of experiment and of resulting conse- 
quences. The method of reliance upon authority has steadily lost per- 
suasiveness during the past half-century. It remains for religion to ap- 
peal, as the author so vigorously stresses, to the method of experiment in 
fuller degree and wider scope. The inner life cannot be at peace while 
society is at war; justice and love cannot attain fulfilment except in a 


social order that recognizes these as fundamental. 
J. H. Turrts 
Berkeley, California 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE LEGAL POSITION OF WAR: CHANGES IN ITS PRACTICE AND THEORY FROM 
PLATO TO VATTEL. By William Ballis. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1937. 
Pp. 188. Gld. 4. 


Within . . . . the law of war are found the following problems: (1) With whom is it 
proper to wage war? .... (2) How should war be commenced? . . . . (3) What circum- 
stances justify resort to war? .. . . (4) What is the appropriate attitude of non-partici- 
pants? ....(5) When and where is waging war proper?.... These problems... . 
have developed in the practice of states and appear in the works of writers on the sub- 
ject of war. These five sets of problems have been taken as a basis for the present in- 


vestigation. .... [The validity of these problems is shown by contemporary examples.] 
It is not the purpose of this study to present an exhaustive . . . . analysis, .. . . but 
to show the characteristic practice and theory of the main historical periods. . . . . It is 


with respect to the “classical” writers on international law of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, that the present writer is especially concerned. 


The value of this work is impaired by the author’s reliance on secondary 
sources, and by the brevity of the medieval section. The author has in most 
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cases merely a paraphrase of his sources, and is less precise in interpretation than 
they were in their usage. In several places he has been misled by a lack of inter- 
est in general political philosophy, but for the most part his historical conclu- 
sions seem accurate. 

The book should prove helpful to all but the exacting student: for him its 
chief interest will be in the concept, presupposed by Mr. Ballis’ approach, of 
international society as a national working order, rather than an artificial 


equilibrium of powers. 
TuHoMAS B. STAUFFER 


BusINEss Etuics: STUDIES IN Farr COMPETITION. By Frank C. Sharp and 
Philip G. Fox. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1937. Pp. xi+316. 
$2.25. 

This book deals through the case method with the “right and wrong of the 
transactions that take place in the competitive business world.’’ As such, its 
purpose is definitely limited to ‘“‘the discovery of what modes of positive action 
the spirit of fairness requires in its application to business life.’”” A volume com- 
piled within these rather ambiguous limits has undoubtedly a value for teachers 
and students who wish to pursue an inductive kind of study. Whether or not it 
can take sufficient account of the reality of evolution in business ethics is open 
to question; and whether or not the influences making for transition in the un- 
derlying standards of ethics are adequately stressed will be doubted by some. 
Surely a class in ethics which did not extend its thinking beyond the range of 
subjects and principles here assumed would be confused more than it would be 


helped in facing life after the course was over. 
ORDWAY TEAD 


EUGENICAL STERILIZATION: A REORIENTATION OF THE PROBLEM. By the Com- 
mittee of the American Neurological Association for the Investigation of 
Eugenical Sterilization: Abraham Meyerson, M.D., James B. Ayer, M.D., 
Tracy J. Putnam, M.D., Clyde E. Keeler, Sc.D., Leo Alexander, M.D. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. ix+211. $3.00. 


In 1935 the preliminary report of which this book is an authorized amplifica- 
tion was read to the American Neurological Association and approved by that 
body. The Committee critically surveys the existing laws (Canadian, American, 
and foreign) relating to eugenical sterilization; some of the arguments for steri- 
lization; and the latest knowledge on the inheritance of mental and nervous 
diseases and of criminal and genius tendencies. They conclude that ‘‘most of the 
legislation which has been enacted so far is based more upon a desire to elevate 
the human race than upon proven facts.”’ 

Even in legislation based on the most recent and relevant facts the Com- 
mittee finds no occasion for high moral hope and impetuosity. “No great radical 
change in the complexion of society can be expected from any such sterilization 
program as we recommend, nor from any justifiable legislation. ... . Although 
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the problem of mental disease and defectiveness is enormous, there exists no 
new social or biological emergency.”’ 

Qualified by such dispassioned restraint, the Committee’s program recom- 
mends “‘sterilization in selected cases of certain diseases” (particular disabling 
degenerative diseases recognized to be hereditary, feeble-mindedness of familial 
type, dementia praecox, manic-depressive psychosis, and epilepsy), the cases to 
be selected by a board of experts applying the sterilization laws in an impartial 
manner and with the consent of the patient or of those responsible for him. 
Explicitly excluded from these cases as being without scientific warrant is steri- 
lization of criminal and antisocial characters or of normal people on the theory 
that they may produce defective descendants. Eugenical marriage legislation is 
recommended in general terms. 

The Committee places major emphasis on its final proposal, namely, that a 
permanent joint committee be established to plan, co-ordinate, and undertake 
research on the inheritance of human disease and defectiveness. Thus, the re- 
port begins with the laws and ends with a program for :ong-time research, the 
tacit and rather sanguine assumption being that such research will be acceptable 
to the whole community as the basis for new and better laws. 

M. B. SINGER 


AMERICANS IN Process: A STuDY OF OUR CITIZENS OF ORIENTAL ANCESTRY. 
By William Carlson Smith. Ann Arbor: Edwards Bros., 1937. Pp. vit+359. 
$3.00. 

The present study was begun in connection with the survey of race relations 
on the Pacific Coast directed by Dr. R. E. Park of the department of sociology 
of the University of Chicago. It deals with the economic, political, and general 
cultural problems of Chinese and Japanese born in California and in Hawaii. 
Mr. Smith’s not wholly conclusive generalizations, based primarily on fifteen 
hundred life-histories, point to the school and participation in democratic 
politics as the most effective agencies working toward assimilation. 

M. B. SINGER 


NATURE AND MIND: SELECTED ESSAYS OF FREDERICK J. E. WOODBRIDGE. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. 509. $3.75. 

This interesting selection from the shorter writings of Professor Woodbridge, 
published under the joint auspices of Amherst College, the University of Minne- 
sota, and Columbia University, and presented to him on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday, will be welcomed heartily both by his former students and 
by those who know him only through his published articles. The essays, which 
include writings extending from 1894 to 1936, are loosely classified under the 
headings ‘‘Metaphysics and Logic,” “Consciousness and Cognition,’’ and “Ad- 
dresses.”’ 

Though the essays cover a wide range of subject matter they are held to- 
gether by a strong integrative force—the force of a persistent realism which 
exerts its kingly prerogative in being justly happy at finding the world so full 
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of a number of things. Yet it is no mere lover of diversity who is speaking, nor 
is it a system-maker. Rather, it is one who is blessed both with fervid devotion 
to metaphysics and with penetrating understanding of some of its basic notions. 
Here is a man who can talk with reasonable intelligibility about such abstract 
notions as substance, individuality, continuity, potentiality, chance, evolution, 
consciousness, and purpose, yet who does not say the traditional things about 
them. Nor is it the dried bones of metaphysics which is presented for delecta- 
tion, but skin and flesh filled with the juices of keen insights and the flavors of 
searching truths. Often it seems that it is Santayana speaking (for whom Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge acknowledges his admiration in one of the essays), so much 
is the literary form poetry rather than prose, and the content an expression of 
inspiration rather than analysis. But his saving grace, as Santayana’s, is an 
obstinate realism which forbids the world to be absorbed into the mind of the 
knower yet acknowledges that knowing itself is a metaphysical stage in a 
developing reality. The sponsors of this book are to be congratulated on having 
brought to the attention of the reading public, in this age when metaphysics 
fares ill, one of the great contemporary metaphysical minds. 


A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. By A. Cornelius Benjamin. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. 469. $3.50. 

Mr. Benjamin’s book, though intended as a text in the philosophy of science, 
is not a text in the ordinary sense. Perhaps the reason is, as Mr. Benjamin him- 
self points out, that there is today no settled group of doctrines playing the 
academic role of “‘philosophy of science’’; there is, in fact, not even general ac- 
ceptance of any one group of problems generative of such a discipline. Hence 
discussion of the possible limits of a philosophy of science, the possible inquiries 
and projects it might contain, and the possibility of the actualization of these 
projects and inquiries, occupy a large share of Mr. Benjamin’s attention. These 
features, though somewhat disappointing to the beginning student or lay reader 
who expects to find here a body of established dogma, mark the work as an 
honest attempt to bring some kind of order into a wide field of speculation, a 
field which has been conspicuously lacking in any principle of order other than 
that supplied by the whim of individual investigators or the desire of schools to 
aggrandize their particular interests. This program, being a difficult one, is not 
solved finally, but it is one of Mr. Benjamin’s chief merits to recognize the par- 
tial nature of his conclusions and to content himself, when he can do no better, 
with defining the problems involved and indicating the path or paths which 
further investigation could profitably follow. 

The subject is presented under three general heads: “‘The Logic of Science,”’ 
“The Analysis of the Concepts of Science,’’ and ‘Speculative Problems” (or 
metaphysics) based upon the data of science. The first summarizes and dis- 
cusses various recent inquiries into the nature of meaning, the part symbols and 
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symbolization play in knowledge, theories of perception and the views as to the 
nature of scientific data growing out of such theories, the methods by which such 
data are worked up into descriptive and explanatory structures, and the means 
of verification applicable to these structures. Of particular note here is Mr. 
Benjamin’s definite refusal to follow the logical positivists into a rejection of 
explanatory functions in science. His account of the relation of explanation to 
description, in terms of the ‘‘clearness of data,” is ingenious and, to the reviewer, 
quite acceptable. 

The second part consists of a detailed examination of various modern 
theories concerning the origin, meaning, and function of important scientific 
concepts. Though Mr. Benjamin’s analysis sometimes becomes rather involved 
and a bit repetitive, it is adequate and fair to the theories in question. The chap- 
ter on “Order, Number and Quantity”’ may be recommended as a particularly 
concise summation of recent work in this field. The third part is the least satis- 
fying section of the book, largely because the speculative systems examined are 
logically so weak as to offer small resistance to criticism. Mr. Benjamin could 
not, however, have found more significant systems without going outside of his 
own definition of scientific speculation. Not the least valuable feature of the 
volume is the bibliography appended to each chapter, referring the student to 
the most pertinent modern works on the subject. 

The book as a whole is unique, as a partial compilation of recent work done 
in this field, as an attempt to compare and evaluate such work, and as suggestive 
of the need for mutual awareness of a common purpose among thinkers dealing 
with these problems. Whether or not it be judged wholly adequate, and whether 
or not all factions feel that they have been given a just representation, it will be 
found to be almost the only compact text for those teachers who feel discon- 
tented with the classical epistemological treatment of the philosophy of science, 
and who would like to explore the possibilities of newer approaches. 

W. DonaLp OLIVER 


THE Wortp oF Hestop: A Stupy OF THE GREEK MippLe AGEs. By Andrew 
Robert Burn. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1937. Pp. xv+263. $3.50. 


Covering the period ca. goo-700 B.C., this well-known scholar writes here 
what to most readers, perhaps (as to the reviewer), will be prized not so much 
for its own sake as for the perspective of background it gives to the classical 
period in Greek philosophy. Nor is this purpose by any means absent from the 
author’s mind. He is happy to explain the survivals of ‘‘medieval’’ primitive 
thought that now and then obtrude themselves upon the reader of Plato and 
Aristotle. While this, the book is much more than this. 

The first half of the book is anthropological, including sections on the 
Mycenaean legacy, the “Farmer’s Year” in Hesiod, the early Athenian religious 
calendar, magic and its psychological basis, etc. The second half presents the 
political geography of Greece with its distribution of dialects, the Phoenicians 
and the alphabet, trade contacts, the growth of military science, the approaches 
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to money coinage, and the revolution in shipbuilding that took place during the 
Greek Dark Ages. 

While authoritative, the book is not likely final. For after all the literary 
remains have been canvassed a book of this dimension and pretension requires 
very much of the hypothetical to hold it together. One of the best things about 
this volume, comparatively speaking, is that the author has some notion—not 
always true of classical scholars or of historians of the remote—of the fact that 
he must often outtalk his information. ‘‘No doubt,” he observes at the end, “if 
we knew more about the Hesiodic poems doubts would be cast on this or that 
attribution and on this or that reading.’ 

ge, 
THE Tueory oF Locic. By A. P. Ushenko. New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. 

Pp. xii+197. $1.50. 

In this brief book several aspects of formal logic are discussed from a strictly 
modern viewpoint. Propositions, inference, classes, and relations are discussed 
with little or no concession to the Aristotelian logic. The main features of 
novelty are (1) the insistence that representation by means of a variable is a 
unique form of reference, supplementary to naming and description; (2) the 
claim that classes are not only logically conceivable but empirically real; and (3) 
the presentation of a system of formal logic as a game involving elements, 
initial arrangements, rules for moving elements, and derived configurations. 
Although the book contains some interesting discussions its purpose is some- 
what obscure. There is hardly enough substance for a course in elementary 
logic, even if the appendixes and the sections marked for omission on first read- 
ing are included. Furthermore, it is questionable whether a consideration of the 
theory of logic is suitable for beginning students. But on the other hand the 
treatment is too sketchy to be considered adequate as a reference on matters 


of logical theory. 
A. CoRNELIUS BENJAMIN 


THE CULT OF ANTIQUITY AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARIES. By Harold T. 
Parker. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. viiit+-205. $2.00. 
This book is a study of the relation of the classic state to the ideals of the 

parties and leaders of the French Revolution. The problem of the priority of 
political opinion or interpretation of the classics is not decided, though Parker 
implies that the classic state was more a utopian symbol or a rhetorical device 
than a determining conception during most of the Revolution; and that it had 
practical influence only in theories of education, recreation, and art. 


R. S. BRUMBAUGH 


EPISTEMOLOGICAL PLURALISM. By T.S. Chang. Translated, with the collabora- 
tion of the author, by C. Y. Chang. Shanghai: 1937. Pp. vit+54. 
The author divides the given into order, category, postulate, and concept. 
He holds that order as noumenal may be known (in three positive phases, 
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atomicity, continuity, creativity, and in one negative phase, plasticity); he 
criticizes Lewis’ failure to allow a priori categories (space-time, subject-object 
relationship, implication) and to distinguish order and category from postulate 
(always true, but always having an alternative—logically a priori) and from 
concept (empirical, capable of invalidation). Chang holds these four primary 
orders related but noninterchangeable, from this deriving the name for his 
position of “‘Epistemological Pluralism.” 
R. S. BRUMBAUGH 


HuMANISM AND NATURALISM: A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ERNEST SEILLIERE, 
IRVING BABBITT, AND PAuL ELMER More. By Folke Leander. Goteborg: 
Wettergren & Kerbers Forlag, 1937. P. vit+-227. Kr. 8. 

This book is a study of the relation of the “Dionysian” and “‘Apollonian”’ as 
these conceptions have been modified by historical change and psychological 
investigation and as they are exemplified by Seilliére, Babbitt, and More. The 
relation of Seilliére to the American humanists is studied in detail in regard to 
their attitudes toward naturalism (as in Ludwig Klages), utilitarianism, and 
various modern schools of introspective experimental psychology. Contains ex- 
cellent comparisons and historical analysis, and much original material. 


R. S. BRUMBAUGH 


CONCERNING PROGRESSIVE REVELATION. By Vivian Phelips (Philip Vivian) 
London: Watts & Co., 1936. Pp. vii+118. 1s. net. 


Mark Twain was so fascinated by The Churches and Modern Thought that 
he read it through three successive times. From that famous work the author 
has taken this chapter, revised and extended to constitute an integrated state- 
ment of the problem posed for Christian apologists by comparative mythology. 
The rationalism for which this writer is known does not admit a demand for 
final solutions; he is content to adduce the facts evident from a study of legend 
and myth and to criticize the apologetic doctrine of progressive revelation both 
as inadequate to suit these facts and ascontradictory to the dogma it tries to 


support. 
GLENN NEGLEY 


ComMON SENSE AND Gop. By Orville A. Petty. New Haven: privately printed, 
1936. Pp. xiv+195. $2.00. i 


Humanism, variously conceived as realism, naturalism, antitheism, and 
Deweyism, is the heresy which this author feels it his duty to refute with doc- 
trines of fundamentalism, theism, religion empiricism, and common-sense ideal- 
ism. The speed and efficiency with which Dr. Petty runs through the roll of 
philosophy, pigeon-holing and cataloguing, is rather more amusing than irritat- 
ing. An attempt to discuss “meaning” places this champion in the embarrassing 
position of throwing his own cause naked before the humanism of which he is 
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so obviously afraid. Logical analysts might find this material interesting for the 
purpose of studying free and indiscriminate association; otherwise its interest 
is negative. 

GLENN NEGLEy 


GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, 1842-1933: MEMORIAL ADDRESSES. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. 80. $1.25. 

Two addresses and a brief biographical note preserve the substance of a 
memorial service to one of America’s great teachers of philosophy. Charles M. 
Bakewell characterizes briefly the general philosophical position and tradition 
in which Professor Palmer found a place, and William Ernest Hocking adds an 
intimate recollection of the personal traits of this scholar and his group. 


GLENN NEGLEY 


Joun Stuart MACKENZIE. Edited by his wife. Foreword by J. H. Muirhead. 
London: Williams & Norgate, Ltd., 1936. Pp. 175. 5s. net. 


The larger part of this memorial to the late English philosopher is composed 
of his autobiography, wherein he is concerned with analyzing and appraising 
the development of his own thought, learning, and ideas. 

GLENN NEGLEY 


THE SocroLoGy OF PopuLATION. By Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Calcutta: N. M. 

Ray-Chowdhury & Co., 1936. Pp. 139. 3 rupees. 

Those who have made specialized studies in what Sarkar calls ‘societal 
relativities’’ may find in this work statistics or suggestions relevant to their 
special interest. The variety of subjects sketchily treated, a minimum of coher- 
ence, and the author’s tendency to verbosity are not conducive to other than 


strictly technical interest. 
GLENN NEGLEY 


THE CRITIQUE OF Poor REASON. By Arnold H. Kamiat. New York: privately 
printed, 1814 Printing Crafts Bldg., 1936. Pp. 143. $1.50. 

The expectation that this facetious title might introduce another of the 
puerile travesties which continue to find their way into print was happily 
unfulfilled. The work is an earnest, and on the whole commendable, effort to- 
ward classifying and criticizing the fallacies common to unphilosophical—that 
is, uncritical and non-logical—thinking. If for no other reason, this should be 
valuable in reaction to the undue emphasis and use of ‘‘common-sense’”’ thought 
in some current writing; but Mr. Kamiat’s work suggests more than this nega- 
tive value. In view of its cathartic intent, such a critical analysis will be par- 
ticularly useful for those most likely to need such regulatory stimulation, 
although the selection of illustrations makes evident the prevalence of intellec- 
tual disorders. The book might thus be suggested as peculiarly adaptable 
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(under another title) for use in connection with the orientation courses which 
have become so important a part of undergraduate curriculums. The argument 
is clear, concise, non-technical, and sustained by sufficient and well-chosen illus- 


trations of uncritical thought. 
GLENN NEGLEY 


MIND AND THE MysTeRY: THE CATHOLIC EXPLANATION. By C. J. Eustace. 
New York and Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. xx+314. $2.50. 


What the author presents here as a ‘“‘popular exposition” of scholastic philoso- 
phy is rather too popularized to be of general value. The usual arguments for 
the finality of dogma—Aquinas and Aristotle—are supported by numerous 
quotations from the Schoolmen and by a general presentation more evangelistic 
than informative. The point of view is that of medieval empiricism: the life of 
grace is supersensuous; ultimate truths are propounded by revelation in Holy 
Writ and tradition; theology may thus arbitrarily choose the philosophy it 
needs to express its revealed truths. It is difficult to pass lightly over the cavalier 
attitude so often displayed by the scholastic method in its criticism of other 
philosophical positions. When, for example, Mr. Eustace defines science as 
representing ‘‘linear progression,’ and then states this arbitrary conclusion: 
“To base our ideas of Absolute Reality upon such data, is obviously absurd,”’ 
he is indicating either a lamentable ignorance or an uncritical negligence of a 
rather respectable intellectual tradition: namely, British idealism as repre- 
sented particularly by Bradley and Bosanquet. Again, to the charge that many 
American philosophers are ‘‘quite ignorant of the meaning of metaphysics,” 
it might be answered that failure to affirm does not necessarily imply igno- 
rance. It may be that these American philosophers merely do not care to 
indorse the particular metaphysics upon which Mr. Eustace bases the following 
typical statements: “In fact God is so simple and understandable that we can 
never understand Him completely..... It is our ignorance that saves us. 
.... They respond to the call because God calls them by name..... Human 
nature is either super-naturalized or fallen. .... The soul is actually damaged 


by too much intellectuality.”’ 
GLENN NEGLEY 
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NOTE 


As a means of launching the project of an [ternational Encyclopedia 
of Unified Science there is planned to be published by the University of 
Chicago Press a series of twenty short monographs or pamphlets, which 
will serve as introductions to all the main fields which are to be represented 
in the Encyclopedia. This series of pamphlets taken as a whole will con- 
stitute the first two introductory volumes of the Encyclopedia, but will 
be issued as an independent and completely self-contained unit under the 
title of Foundations of the Unity of Science. For further information re- 
garding this project interested persons should write the Encyclopedia 
Committee of Organization, in care of the University of Chicago Press. 
Members of the Committee are Rudolf Carnap, Philipp Frank, Joergen 
Joergensen, Charles W. Morris, Otto Neurath, and Louis Rougier. 











